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Cover: The photographs illustrate two career education concepts 
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FOREWORD 



The present resurgence of interest in career education, parti- 
cularly at the elementary school level, has stimulated a variety 
of reactions, comments and Interest by elementary educators 
in Minnesota and throughout the nation. 

Some educators look to career education as tlie change agent 
needed to revive our total educational system. Others, parents 
and educators interpret projected efforts in career education as 
an attempt to track children in occupational areas starting* in 
the elementary school. Many elementary educators are asking 
penetrating questions on how the proponents of career education 
see this new thrust affecting present on-going elementary pro- 
grams. Still other elementary educators suggest that compre- 
hensive instructional programs have, in fact, integrated many 
career education awai'eness concepts being emphasized presently, 
in the curriculum for years. 

There seem to be some good reasons for the concern and con- 
fusion expressed by some educators and parents about career 
education in the elementary school. One major problem appears 
to be the variety of terms being verbalized without a clear de- 
finition of any. Some ask, "What is the difference between career 
education, vocational education, career development, career guid- 
ance, career orientation and occupational awareness, to mention 
a few?'' Another major factor contributing to the problem is 
the unfamiliarity by both educators and parents with the signi- 
ficant objectives of career education programs in the elementary, 
secondary, and post-secondary school programs. How does all of 
this fit together into some type of meaningful plan that will pro- 
vide maximum benefits and opportunities for each student? 

This monograph has not been prepared as a comprehensive 
resource for answering ''the 100 most common questions asked 
about career education in the elementary school." It is not in- 
tended to be the **cookbook model" for implementing career 
education awareness concepts in the elementary progrram. 
Rather, it is intended to familiarize its readers with some select- 
ed key concepts of career education and stimulate further study 
and development of career education awareness concepts in the 
elementary school program. With this broad goal in mind, this 
monograph concentrates on the following areas : 

1. Career education ! What? Why? When? Where? 

2. Goals of elementary education and their relationship to 
career education awareness. 
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3. The elementary school curriculum and career education 
awareness development. 

4. Elementary career awareness needs in Minnesota. 

5. Career awareness and elementary school guidance in pei-- 
spective, 

6. Identification of exemplary career education projects in 
Minnesota. 

7. A selected career education bibliography. 

The development of this monograph has been assisted by 
contributions, ideas and comments from numerous staff members 
in the Minnesota Department of Education. 

Director, Elementally Education 




CHAPTER ONE 



CAREER EDUCATION 

Gerald L. Kleve* 

Four basic questions concerning career education are fre- 
quently asked whether one is reviewing some of the voluminous 
literature in the field of career education, or in discussion with a 
parent or educator. The four questions most frequently asked 
are: 1) What is career education? 2) Why do we need career 
education? 3) When does career education take place? and 

4) Where does career education happen? 

Career Education — What? 

The numerous definitions of career education found in the 
literature have a number of common components and character- 
istics. Some of these include: 1) a distinction between career 
education and vocational education, 2) career education is con- 
tinuous from early elementary grades through adulthood, 3) 
career education is for all students, 4) career education is com- 
prehensive in scope, found at all levels and in all subject areas, 

5) career education includes awareness, exploration, orientation 
and preparation for the world of work, and 6) career education 
assists self-development. 

The California Model for Career Development defines career 
education as: **A comprehensive educational program focused on 
careers which begin in grade one or earlier and continues through 
the adult years. Career education not only provides job informa- 
tion and skill development, but also helps students to develop 
attitudes about personal, psychological, social and economic 
significance of work.**^ 

The U.S. Office of Education identifies seven key concepts of 
career education : 

1. Preparation for successful working careers shall be a key 
objective of all education. 

2. Every teacher in every course that has career relevance 
will emphasize the contribution that subject matter can 
make to a successful career. 

*Gerald L. Kleve is Director, Elementary Education, Division of Instruction, 
Minnesota Department of Education. 
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3. **Handa on'' occupationally oriented experiences will be 
utilized as a method of teaching and motivating the learn- 
ing of abstract academic content. 

4. Preparation for careers will encompass the mutua! im- 
portance of work attitudes, human relations skills, orien- 
tation to the nature of the workaday world, exposure to 
alternative career choices, and the acquisition of actual 
job skills. 

5. Learning will not be reserved for the classroom but learn- 
ing environments for career education will also be identi- 
fied in the home, the community, and employing estab- 
lishments. 

6. Beginning in early childhood and continuing through the 
regular school years, allowing the flexibility for a youth 
to leave for experience and return to school for further 
education, including opportunity for upgrading and con- 
tinued refurbishing for adult workers and including pro- 
ductive use of leisure time and the retirement years, 
career education will seek to extend its time horizons 
without beginning and without end. 

7. Career education is a basic and pervasive approach to all 
education, but it in no way conflicts with other legitimate 



responsibility, arid basic education.^ 

A position paper on career education adopted by the Minne- 
sota State Board of Education defined career education as "an 
integral part of education. It provides purposefully planned and 
meaningfully taught experiences, for all persons, which contrib- 
ute to self-development as it relates to various career patterns. 
Career education takes place at the pre-school and elementary, 
junior high and senior high, post-secondary and adult levels of 
education. Emphasis is placed on career awareness, orientation 
and exploration of the world of work, decision-making relative 
to additional education, preparation for career proficiency and/or 
specialized occupations, and understanding the interrelationships 
between a career and one's life style. 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education in their 
glossary for staff development defines career education as "a 
comprehensive and organized instructional program designed to 
facilitate the career development of students. It is an attempt 
to integrate the general, academic, and vocational curricula and 
to bridge the gap between the school and the community. The pro- 
gram is characterized by ''learning how to live" and ''learning 
how to make a living."* 




culture, family 
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Hauck identifies six characteristics of comprehensive career 
education : 

1. progresses from early childhood into the adult years, 

2. involves all students regardless of their post-secondary 
plans, 

3. involves the entire school program and the resources of 
the community, 

4. unites the student, his parents, the schools, the community, 
and the employers in a cooperative educational venture, 

5. provides the student with information representing the 
entire world of work, and 

6. supports the student from initial career awareness, to 
career exploration, career direction-setting, career prep- 
aration, career placement, and provides the placement 
follow-through including re-education if desired.'' 

How do the preceding definitions, concepts and characteristics 
of career education help the elementary educator define more 
clearly career education? By sorting out and selecting among 
these concepts, some significant ones can be related to elementary 
career education. Among those selected concepts are: 

1. Elementary career education is for all students. 

2. Career education is an integral part of the elementary 
school program. 

3. Career awareness is emphasized at the elementary level. 

4. Career education assists self-development. 

5. Career education recognizes that basic skills taught in the 
elementary school are essential to career development and 
life fulfillment. 

Career Education — Why? 

There appear to be a number of reasons for the resurgence 
of interest in and concern for inclusion of career education pro- 
grams in our schools. An increasing dissatisfaction by students, 
parents and educators with educational programs is growing 
throughout the country. Although this dissatisfaction may actu- 
ally be frustrations with the social ills in our country, for which 
schools may be only partly to blame, many parents and educators 
look to comprehensive career education programs as the change 
agent needed to make the necessary reforms in education. 

Some critics of public school education suggest there is a 
large gap between the educational programs followed in the 
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public schools and the programs to which the public attaches 
great importance. Many Americans firmly believe that education 
is the road to success in life. "The Fourth Annual Gallup Poll 
of Public Attitudes Toward Education" asked respondents this 
question: ''People have different reasons why they want their 
children to get an education. What are the chief reasons that 
come to your mind?" The responses and the percentages of re- 
spondents each were : 

1. To get better jobs 44% 

2. To get along better with people at all levels of society 43% 

3. To make moi-e money — achieve financial success 38% 

4. To attain self-satisfaction 21% 

5. To stimulate their minds 15% 

6. Miscellaneous reasons 117^ 

These responses seem to indicate that the public views edu- 
cation largely in a pragmatic way.*' 

Educational programs have experienced many changes in 
organization, content and method in recent years. These changes 
reflect the concerns expressed by students, parents and educators 
to provide a compi'chensive educational environment to meet 
the many needs of students. Despite these concerted efforts in 
recent years to make education moi'e meaningful for students in 
our elementary and secondary schools, vocational-technical insti- 
tutes, colleges and universities, a large number of young people 
leave formal education each year unprepared to be productive 
and self-fulfilling adults in our society. 

Of the 3.7 million young people leaving formal education 
in 1970-71, it is estimated that nearly 2.5 million lacked skills 
adequate to enter the labor force at a level commensurate with 
their academic and intellectual promise. Many left with no 
marketable skill whatsoever." 

Some selected statistics for Minnesota emphasize the need for 
career education in Minnesota schools. It is estimated that 
11,538 students dropped out of school in Minnesota during 1970. 
Of the high school graduates, 61% enter some post hi^h school 
institute, but only 21 % received college degrees. The college di^op- 
out rate in Minnesota is 51%. Of the 1970 Minnesota high school 
graduates, 26% entered employment after graduation. It is 
suggested that approximately 90% of the occupations are vir- 
tually unknown to high school graduates.^ 

Soaring education costs during the past t^- years and in- 
creased demands by the public for educational accountability for 
the dollars expended, have directed more interest to and support 
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of career education. Many taxpciyers and legislators are question- 
ing the quality of the educational product in comparison with the 
ri^sources expended. A large segment of the public has become 
weary of the increasing co'Sts of education and have asked for a 
"hold the line'' policy on educational expenditures. In many 
school disti-icts bond elections have had a high rate of failure 
in recent years. The 1971 Minnesuui State Legislature passed 
a new tax limitation that iniluences educational expenditures in 
school districts. Some of these events suggest a change in public 
attitude toward education, a change that is stimulating adoption 
of new programs and techniques for students to better meet their 
needs and aspirations. 

It is estimated that the cost of education in our nation 
exceeds eighty-five billion dollars a year* which surpasses defense 
outlays, previously the largest cxpciidilure. Education has be- 
come the nation's largest enterprise. Of the 3.7 million young 
people leaving formal education in 1970-71, nearly 2.5 million 
lacked skills adequate to enter the labor force at a level com- 
mensurate with their academic and intellectual promise. The 
estimated cost of educating these 2.5 million students was nearly 
tw^enty-eight billion dollars." 

The monetary loss for this group of 2.5 million students is 
but one consideration. The loss of self-fulfillment, self-esteem 
and self-confidence are other considerations to ponder that may 
have lasting effects on some individuals, much more significant 
than the dollar loss. 

Elemenlary Scliool 

A question frequently asked by parents and educators is, 
"Why career education in the elementary school?" Some elemen- 
tary educators suggest the elementary curriculum is crowded 
already and the addition of another program creates new 
scheduling and time problems. Rlauy parents want their children 
to be children for a few^ years, not miniature adults. They want 
them to enjr)y the many joys of childhood. 

Others, parents and educators interpret present efforts in 
career education as an attempt to track children in occupational 
areas starting in the elementary school. 

If one can accept the basic premi.se that skills taught in the 
elementary school pro\-ide an essential foundation for each in- 
dividual as they start to develop for their respective career roles 
in society, career education is n part of the elementary school 
program. If exploration and development of student interests, 
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abilities and aptitudes are valid gonh for elementary education, 
career education is a part of the elementary school program. 
If an understanding of others, their values, attitudes, and way 
of life is a worthy goal of elementary education, career education 
is a part of the elementary school program. 

Career education is a continuous program for all students 
starting in the primary elementary grades arid continuing 
through adulthood. 

Gireer Education — When? 

When do you start career education? The literature suggests 
that it should start in the early elementary grades and continue 
through post-secondary programs and adulthood. Traditionally, 
any emphasis on career education was usually reser^vj for the 
senior high school years and hiter years. Many [jroponents of 
career education suggest this delay until senior high school years, 
or no program at all, has caused many of ihe problems forcing 
young people to leave formal educatJ^ i with inadequate skills 
to enter the labor force at a level ommensurate with their ap- 
titude and potential. 

Career education p^^ bably begins tirst in the home with 
individual families i'liu continues in one way or another for 
years. Family c^'L.cussions around the dinner table frequently 
center arour':! parental occupations, successes and problems. 
Many ch^*' uen in these early years have opportunities to explore 
inters ...s and develop hobbies. The television media brings the 
world of today into each home and young children are known to 
have watched hundreds of hours of television before entering 
school. As our population has become more mobile in recent 
years, young children have moved with their families to difTerent 
areas of the state and nation, exposing them to new places and 
faces. 

There appear to be four major thrusts of career education in 
the school setting. These four levels must be considered flexible 
and transition from one 'evel to another cannot be considered 
to be a rigid lock-step process. 0^ }rlap between levels is neces- 
sary for some individuals considering their individual rate of 
development and maturity. 

In the elementary school, basic skills taught provide an essen- 
tial foundation for each individual as they start to develop for 
their respective career roles in .society. Opportunities to identify 
and explore individual interests and abilities assist in this de- 
velopment. Success in elementary activities helps build self-con- 
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try-level skills and specialized education necessary to fulfill a 
career choice based on individual interests, abilities, needs and 
values. 

Career Ediiealion — Where? 

Career education takes place in the home, school and com- 
munity. Career education programs assist in bringing" together 
the students, parents, schools, community, and employers in a 
joint educational effort. 

The home environment and family influence begin to shape 
individual attitudes toward the self, others and their way of life. 
The home is a consumer of the products of the economy and the 
services of the community. Parental career roles and family 
experiences influence the development of basic attitudes toward 
the world of work. 

Although the classroom is the most obvious delivery system 
for career education, other techniques are appropriate for merg- 
ing school-community career education efforts. Field trips to 
business, industry, and other community agencies are common 
in many career education programs. On-the-job training pro- 
grams and work-study programs are also representative of 
school-community cooperation. In many programs parents are 
used as resource persons to contribute to career education aware- 
ness activities. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



GOALS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Literature in the field of career education frequently fails 
to emphasize adequately the importance of the basic goals of 
elementary education and their relationships with cai'eer educa- 
tion awareness concepts. 

Elementary educators have many responsibilities to the chil- 
dren who come through the school doors each day. Some of the 
most important would seem to be providing young children with 
the basic skills, understandings and attitudes necessary to com- 
municate, function and adapt in a fast changing society. Many 
jobs that will be available to our present day elementary students 
when they complete secondary school do not presently exist. 
It does seem that the elementary school can do much to help 
prepare these children for the future by helping them master 
the basic skills to the best of their ability, develop problem-solv- 
ing skills, recognize their own importance as individuals, and 
promote a positive attitude toward others and their way of life. 

Basic Skills — Historically, the elementary school has had the 
major responsibility for teaching the basic skills to students. 
It has been expected that elementary students would develop, to 
the extent of their individual capacities, mastery of the basic skills 
required in obtaining and expressing ideas through the effective 
use of words, numbers and other symbols. Skills in the logical 
processes of search, analysis, evaluation and problem-solving, in 
critical thinking, and in the use of symbolism have also been 
emphasized in the elementary programs. 

The elementary school's responsibility for basic skills has 
not diminished over the years, "The Fourth Annual Gallup Poll 
of Public Attitudes Toward Education" asked respondents to 
rank three of nine identified specific programs for reaching edu- 
cational goals. The question asked was, "Which three of these 
educational programs would you like your local elementary 
schools to give more attention to?" Below are ratings of these 
programs based upon the number of mentions, 

1, Teaching students the skills of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, 

2. Teaching students how to solve problems and think for 
themselves. 

9 
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3. Teaching students to respect law and authority. 

4. Teaching students how to get along with others. 

5. Teaching students the skills of speaking and listening. 

6. Teaching students vocational skills. 

7. Teaching students health and physical education. 

8. Teaching students about the world of today and yester- 
day (that is history, geography, and civics) . 

9. Teaching students how to compete with others.^'* 

Although this is but one indicator of public opinon, the first 
five programs identified represent a major segment of current 
elementary school programs. 

The present rate of change in our society suggests that when 
today's elementary students graduate or leave secondary school, 
they will be employed in many occupations that do not now exist. 
Therefore, it seems appropriate for the elementary school to con- 
tinue emphasizing instruction in the basic skills areas. Young 
adults will still find it necessary to communicate with others 
in our society. Basic computation skills will still be necessary 
and be used in day-to-day living. Problem-solving skills will 
assist young adults in meeting new challenges and problems, 
technological and social, in which they will be immersed in our 
changing environment. 

Basic skills taught in the elementary school provide an essen- 
tial foundation for each individual as they start to develop for 
their respective career roles in society. 

Affective Domain — Although mastery of basic skills remains 
a primary goal of elementary education, student development 
in the affective domain, that of attitudes, values and apprecia- 
tions is also a major goal to be dealt with in the elementary 
school program. 

Individuals differ in their interests, aptitudes, abilities, values 
and attitudes. The understanding, acceptance and development 
of self and the recognition of relationships with others, depen- 
dent and interdependent, is a lifelong process that is constantly 
changing and influenced by experience. Many of these important 
experiences begin in the home with the child's family and are 
further developed during the elementary school years. Other 
opportunities for developing a sense of self-worth, self-realiza- 
tion and self-confidence are provided for in the elementary school 
and further developed in the secondary school years. As students 
gain a better understanding of their own interests and abilities, 
they will see more clearly that the career role of each individual 
provides an important contribution to our society. 

10 
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CHAPTER THREE 



THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM AND 
CAREER AWARENESS DEVELOPMENT 

All areas of the elementary school curriculum provide op- 
purtiinities for career awareness development Many career 
awareness concepts identified in the current literature ha.e been 
included in elementary instructional activities for a number of 
years. One of the identity problems has been that many of these 
career aw^areness concepts have been integrated so well within 
the instructional program that they have not been visible to the 
casual observer. These career awareness activities have been 
more comprehensive than simply identifying large numbers of 
occupations within the woi'ld of work. 

For many years many elementary schools have taken students 
on field trips to businesses, industry, farms, parks, city and state 
governments, music events, athletic contests and numerous other 
places as part of planned learning experiences to enrich and 
supplement thtjir elementary studies. 

Many elementary schools have invited into the school and 
clas.sroom, community resources persons, including parents, to 
enrich and supplement a unit being studied by a class or instruc- 
tional group. This has varied from the frequently called upon 
policeman and fireman to the airline pilot, carpenter, plumber, 
computer analyst and others too numerous to identify here. 

Extensive use of the many fine audio-visua\ materials, aids 
and equipment that we have available today, brings far away 
people and their way of life right into the clas.sroom. 

Some selected career awareness activities organized and de- 
veloped by elementary educators, illustrate the use of role 
playing, demonstrations, group activities, individual activities, 
and dramatization in the elementary school program. 

Social Stndies. An examination of most curi'ent elementary 
social studies programs will identify many study units that in- 
volve students and make them aware of the world of work. Most 
current social studies programs follow the modified expanding 
horizons approach, beginning with the child and progressing to 
the family, neighborhood, community, state, nation and world. 
These study units provide numerous opportunities for student 
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exposure to how others live, whether it be within the neighbor- 
hood, community, state, nation, or another country, and their ^ 
dependent and interdependent relationships. Development of the' 
self is provided by emphasis on value development, inquiry 
strategies, and high-level thinking skills. Selected examples of 
social studies lessons with integrated career awareness concepts : 

A, Primary Grades — 

1. Home, Family, Community Unit (Art related). 
Objectives: To provide children with the opportunity 
to relate what types of jobs they do at home, and why. 

Learning Activity: This activity can be correlated 
with an art lesson by having children draw pictures 
of themselves doing a job at home. Pictures can bo 
shared with the class, explaining what they are doing. 
Discussion can be centered around the work roles of 
children, emphasizing the importance of working even 
at an early age. 

2. Home — Family Unit (Language Arts related) 
Objectives: To provide children with the opportunity 
of sharing something "uniquely their own," their par- 
ent. To provide children with the opportunity to hear 
and see what people do during the work day. To pro- 
vide children with the opportunity to see and touch 
the tools of work used by their parents. To provide 
children with the opportunity to write a letter of in- 
vitation to their parents. 

Learning Activity: Schedule parental visits (mothers 
and fathers) to the classroom to explain their jobs. 
Allow children to write the invitations and give them 
the opportunity to introduce their parents to the class. 
After the visits, thank you letters can be sent to parti- 
cipating parents. 

3. Community Unit (Language Arts and Art related) 
Objectives: To make the class aware of the different 
jobs in the community. To have each child find or 
illustrate a picture of each worker they've found in 
the community. 

Learning Activity: Start a classrooiTi list or scrapbook 
called "Jobs We Know." Have the children list all the 
jobs in a community they know and the related tasks 
of these jobs. This list can be added to whenever a new 
job is discussed in the classroom. The identified jobs 
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can either be illustrated by children or collected pic- 
tures from magazines and newspapers. . 

4. Community Unit (Science related) 

Objectives: To make children aware that environment 
does affect the work and life of the people in the com- 
munity 

Learning Activity: Have the children discuss as a 
group, the climate and envii'onment of each of the 
communities they have studied. List each community 
separately as to temperature, rainfall, vegetation, 
farmland, and animal life. Divide the class into three 
groups. Let each group represent one of the com- 
munities studied. Each group is to work together 
using the list of climate and environment facts to tell 
the jobs and work of each community and how the 
climate affects the work and life of the people. 

B, Intermediate Grades — 

1. Industry Unit 

Objective: To give children the opportunity to experi- 
ence the organization and operation of a business. 

Learning Activity: A reading and discussion of "How 
a Business Gets Started" pi'ecedes this activity. Basic 
steps involved in setting up a corporation are identi- 
fied and the class cooperatively completes the basic 
steps from selecting a product and naming the cor- 
poration to selling stock, advertising sales, assembly 
line, job application and selection, etc., through all 
identified steps. Follow-up discussion after the activity 
is completed can center on job satisfaction, efficiency, 
expenses, problems and necessary modifications. 

2. Governement Unit 

Objective: To develop an awareness of our state 
government and the occupations connected with it. 

Learning Activity: Briefly discuss responsibilities and 
privileges of Minnesota citizens. Discuss responsi- 
bilities and privileges parents and children have. Con- 
clude by stressing that responsibilities and privileges 
Minnesotans have are partially due to effective state 
government. 

Enrichment Activities 

a. Write to officials of the state government to find 
out additional information about government jobs. 
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b. If possible, visit the capitol and state legislature 
and observe government in operation, 

c. Invite to school local comniunity government offi- 
cials to explain their jobs and responsibilities. 

d. Research and report on government agencies em- 
ployed by the community, 

e. Investigate funding sources to finance local, state 
and federal government. 

Family, Home, Community Unit 
Objective: To help the student view self as a worthy 
person. To help the student appreciate his own potent- 
ials and interests. 

Learning Activity: This activity follows previous 
lessons concentrating on roles of the individual in the 
family, including family interactions. In this activity 
the student will explore the make-up of a community 
through occupational possibilities. The discussion can 
be initiated by asking, **What occupation would you 
like to have in your community? How is your occupa- 
tional choice dependent upon your admiration for a 
person already in that occupation?" Have students 
develop a role-playing scene in which each one's oc- 
cupation is portrayed. Upon completion of this acti- 
vity, have the students read about their occupations 
and determine if their peixeption is consistent with 
reality. Discuss with the students how this activity 
applied to the world of work. 

Community, State Unit 

Objectives: To further develop an awareness of the 
importance of each individual to society. To identify a 
variety of ways individual students contribute to 
society. 

Learning Activity: Students may work individually or 
in small groups to conduct a survey of local organiza- 
tions in the community (Chamber of Commerce, 
P.T.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Red Ci'oss, Lions, 
Kiwanis, etc.) and describe their activities and con- 
tributions to the community. 

Suggested discussion questions : 

1. Are the contributions valuable to the community? 
Why or why not? 
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2. Why do individuals participate in these organiza- 
tions? 

3. What satisfaction do individuals get from par- 
ticipating in the various organizations? 

Students may also discuss how they can contribute to 
school and community affairs. Small groups and/or 
individuals can present their ideas to the class for 
open discussion. 

Enrichment Activities : 

a. Individual or small groups can attend selected 
organization meetings to determine organization 
goals for the community. Report findings back to 
the class. An alternate is to invite selected organi- 
zation representatives to the classroom and review 
organization goals and activities. 

b. Identify a community need and explore ways to 
satisfy this need. Community organizations can 
be contacted concerning their interest in working 
on this need. 

5. Industry Units 

Objectives: To understand how improved tools, pro- 
cesses, and techniques affected economic growth. To 
understand that division of labor affected economic 
conditions. To understand how business organizations 
emerge. To understand how the Industrial Revolution 
affected the family unit. 

Learning Activity; Discuss the inventions in England 
which transformed the last half of the eighteenth 
century in England into an industrial economy. Have 
individuals and/or small groups develop charts in 
one or more areas showing processes, methods and 
machines used in: a) cloth manufacturing, b) iron 
and steel production, or c) other appropriate goods. 
Develop a miniature assembly line for some class 
project. 

Visit an assembly line in the community if possible. 
Discuss the effects of having more than one member of 
the famliy as a wage earner.^^ 

Opportunities for exposure of elementarj?- students to an 
orientation and awareness to the world of work are not limited 
to the social studies area exclusively, although it is a natural 
for many of these awareness concepts. Experiences and activi- 
ties in science, mathematics, communication skills, music, art. 
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physical education, environmental education and health also 
contribute to elementary career awareness development and 
self-development. 

Examination of the sample lessons previously identified point 
out clearly the need and opportunity for integration of multiple 
subject areas of the elementary curriculum. Social studies les- 
sons require use of multiple communication skills of reading, 
writing, speaking and listening, as do other subject areas. 

The follovi^ing selected sample lessons in subject areas other 
than social studies reinforce the point made earlier that all 
elementary subject areas present opportunities for career aware- 
ness development and self -development. 

Communication Skills 

A, Primary Grades — 

1. Communication Unit (Speaking and Listening) 
Objectives: To assist children in answering and speaking 
clearly on the telephone. To assist children in the effec- 
tive use of the telephone as a communication tool. 

Learning ActivitT/: Request loan telephone kits from^ the 
telephone company to use in accomplishing the identified 
objectives. Provide opportunities for all children to parti- 
cipate in speaking on the telephone emphasizing the im- 
portance of speaking clearly, listening carefully, and 
practicing common courtesies in using the telephone. An 
additional enrichment activity could be requesting a re- 
source person from the telephone company to come_ to 
the classroom assisting with the activity and also sharing 
with the class the many different types of workers neces- 
sary in the telephone company. 

2. Communication Unit (Art related) 

Objectives: To encourage children to look at themselves 
and their actions on a daily basis for a period of time. 
To provide the opportunity for children to record their 
daily feelings and experiences, and make appropriate 
illustrations to be included in a booklet to be shared with 
friends and parents. 

Learning Activity: Have the children keep a diary of 
their feelings and experiences for a short period of time, 
possibly a week. Have them write their entries in story 
style complete with illustrations where appropriate. This 
booklet can be shared with classmates and parents. 
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3. Communication Unit (Dramatization) 

Objectives: To give children the opportunity to role play 
the work their parents do. To give children the opportu- 
nity to communicate an idea to their classmates without 
speaking. 

Learning Activity: Have children review or find out what 
what occupation their parents are involved in. Over a 
period of time allow each child the opportunity to pan- 
tomime their parent's occupation and allow the remainder 
of the class to guess what it is. 

Intermediate Grades — 

1, Communications Unit (Creative writing) 
Objectives: To assist children in developing a basic under- 
standing of themselves as individuals and how they relate 
to others ' by understanding individual likes, dislikes, 
abilities and interests. 

Learning Activity: Let children choose creative writing 
topics from the following suggestions and/or individual 
choices, 

a. My dreams , , , , 

b. Is school important? 

c. Happy thoughts , , . . 

d. Gloomy thoughts , . . . 

e. Things I like about my f rionds, 

f . Other children choices 

2, Communication skills (Other related subjects) 
Objectives: To assist children to be aware that individ- 
ual hobbies and interests today could lead to a career in 
the future. 

Learning Activity: Children can bring hobbies to school 
over a period of time and share and explain their hobbies 
to classmates. Individual and/or small groups can re- 
search selected hobbies to find out the different careers 
that could be developed out of those hobbies, A class bulle- 
tin board could be constructed to highlight selected hob- 
bies and related careers, 

3, Communication Skills (Other related subjects) 
Objectives: To develop an understanding of the relation- 
ship between work and leisure pursuits. 

Learning Activity: Through class discussion, define work 
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time and leisure time listing a variety of activities related 
to both. Review the necessity to plan time carefully so one 
has time for both work and leisure. Identify how this 
planning is important for children (i.e., school work, 
household jobs, paper routes, etc) as well as adults. Dis- 
cuss how one activity is an occupation for one individual 
and a leisure time activity for someone else. 

Creative Arts. Many music and art activities correlate well 
with other content areas such as social studies and communica- 
tion skills activities identified earlier. Frequently students will 
have special interests and abilities in these areas and can explore 
their special interests and abilities in more depth on an individual 
basis. Indentification of the numerous occupations related to this 
area provide an enrichment activity for consideration. This area 
presents an excellent opportunity to point out to students that 
what some people do for an occupation, other participate in as 
a leisure activity. 

Science. Science units concentrating on topics such as weath- 
er, machines, ecology, space and electricity provide ample op- 
portunity for students to increase their awareness of other 
careers and how they affect their daily activities. Current science 
programs emphasize inquiry skills, problem solving activities and 
"hands-on" activities. The opportunities for multiple correlation 
with other subject areas are tremendous. Take, for example, a 
science unit on electricity. This unit can be correlated with social 
studies units on the family, school and community. Communica- 
tion skills are used without realizing the involvement. Health 
and safety considerations become an integral part of this unit. 
Related ecology units become involved in the use and misuse 
of electricity considering automation and technology, pop-jlation 
growth and pollution. 

Mathematics. Elementary math units and activities also pro- 
vide many opportunities for correlation with other subject areas. 
A study of our monetary system opens up discussion and study 
on: a) a brief history of monetary systems, b) the need for a 
medium of exchange, c) retailer-consumer roles, d) banks and 
savings and loan institutions, e) coin collecting as a hobby or 
career, and e) occupations related to minting coins and printing 
bills. A comprehensive money unit is much more than just having 
children learn to differentiate between coins and make change 
for a fictitious purchase, although this may be a specific instruc- 
tional objective. Basic computation skills are still necessary for 
student success in this unit and other related units and activities, 
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in school and out. Similar examples could be identified for 
measurement and time units. Numerous schools have established 
school stores to provide children with an opportunity to prac- 
tice some of the basic skills learned. 

In summary, the selected sample lessons and activities identi- 
fied point out the multiple correlation opportunities in the ele- 
mentary curriculum. This also emphasizes a point made earlier 
that career education awareness is not a single activity nor 
experience that happens. Rather, it is continuous sequence of 
well-planned experiences that assist total student development. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



ELEMENTARY CAREER EDUCATION 
AWARENESS NEEDS 

A number of selected elementary career awareness activities 
have been identified in Chapter Three, Although these activities 
indicate how career awareness can be integrated in the elemen- 
tary curriculum, there is opportunity for modifying present 
techniques and developing new approaches to provide more mean- 
ingfiil career awareness programs. To accomplish this task, a 
number of identified needs have to be considered for elementary 
educaiors. 

Ti)):e. Time is a valuable resource for everyone. Time is need- 
ed for elementary educators to meet together to think, plan, 
develop and correlate new approaches to career awareness, as 
well as to modify present techniques in the curriculum. If the 
classroom setting is one of the prime delivery systems for ele- 
mentary career awareness, and the classroom teacher has major 
responsibility for directing the awareness activities, then ele- 
mentary teachers must have the opportunity to plan and organize 
adequately for this responsibility. It is dilficult to be creative at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. Large blocks of time are necessary 
for teachers to really get into the task. Some school districts 
schedule half-days or full-days periodically for teacher in-service 
activities. Other school districts provide for summer writing 
teams with grade level representation to develop career aware- 
ness concepts, ideas and sample lessons for district utilization. 

Although other methods and techniques for teacher in-service 
have value, such as: a) demonstration programs, b) program 
visitations, c) specially designed college/university seminars, 
workshops and extension classes, d) printed bulletins and mono- 
graphs, e) regional teacher's meetings, and f) audio-visual 
materials; the classroom teachers still require time to sort and 
select from all the literature and ideas to adopt a career aware- 
ness program that meets the school district and community needs. 

The classroom teacher must be actively involved in the process 
of reviewing, selecting, modifying and developing career aware- 
ness activities and experiences for the elementary program. 
Planning and development time is necessary to integrate those 
career awareness activities in the elementary curriculum. 
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Community Resources Guides, It would seem appropriate for 
every school to have a comprehensive community resource guide 
listing every person, place or thing that has potential for en- 
riching and supplementing the curriculum within the school 
community, This necessitates a comprehensive community survey 
with contacts with parents, other community citizens, businesses, 
industries, agencies and other possible resource contacts in the 
community. Many school districts combine a mail survey ques- 
tionnaire with appropriate person-to-person contacts to collect 
the data for the resource guide. Questionnaires usually ask 
for the following information : a) basic identification data (name, 
telphone number, and address), b) area of contribution (occupa- 
tion, industry, business, hobby, interest, etc), c) special skills 
available, d) amount of time available, and when, e) size of 
group desirable for contribution.The yellow pages in the tele- 
phone directory provide valuable assistance in organizing the 
community survey. Retired persons and senior citizens should 
not be overlooked in developing this resource lie. They have 
many valuable experiences to offer in most career areas. Service 
agencies and clubs should not be overlooked in the survey. 

The second step is to index this community resource guide 
with the different subject areas and specific learning units within 
each subject area. This identification, coordination and articula- 
tion is extremely important for optimum use of this guide. It will 
prevent unnecessary duplication of resource persons in the class- 
room and extended school activities in the community. 

AudiO'Visval Materials, More comprehensive use of audio- 
visual materials, techniques and aids is necessary in m.any school 
districts. Most elementary schools appear to have enough "hard- 
ware," but need more appropriate materials to use with the 
hardware. Better distribution, coordination and articulation of 
audio-visual materials is necessary in schools Lixd within school 
districts and regions. Regional A-V centers can alleviate some 
of the problems involved here, particularly for the small school 
district, and provide service in an economical manner. Every 
district cannot realistically afford a comprehensive 16mrn film 
library. Film rental efforts frequently get bogged down with 
scheduling problems. However, combined school district efforts 
seem to hold considerable promise in improving this area. A 
comprehensive directory of such materials has also been develop- 
ed and distributed to Minnesota schools.^^ 

Field Trips, There seems to be a need in many elementary 
schools to expand field trip activities. Field trips to selected sites 
outside the school can make valuable contributions to achieving 
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career awareness goals in the elementary program. Meaningful 
field trips result from pre-planning, pre-visitation and appro- 
priate follow-up activities back in the classroom. 

Field trips usually cost money and this must be budgeted in 
each school district to provide for this valuable extension of 
classroom and school educational activities. It doesn't seem 
equitable to assess students for costs of field trips that are valu- 
able learning experiences, an extension of classroom activities. 

We can no longer assume that all appropriate and necessary 
educational activities for students will take place within the four 
walls of the classroom, or two covers of a book. We must get 
geared up for this extension of supplementary educational acti- 
vities into the community and surrounding region. 

Support There p.re many types of support necessary for 
successful implementation of career awareness objectives in 
the element.iry curriculum. Support for time and dollars has 
been alluded to previously, pointing out the need for teacher 
time for planning and development, as well as financial support 
for expanded audio-visual programs and educational experi- 
ences outside the school. 

Endorsement and support of career awareness programs 
from the local school district board of education and school 
administration is necessary for successful implementation. Cen- 
tral office support and leadership will assist in the planning, 
development, implementation and evaluation of career awareness 
programs. 

Active involvement of the community will help citizens, busi- 
ness, industry and community agencies understand more com- 
pletely the objectives of elementary career awareness programs 
and how they can contribute to the successful completion of these 
objectives. This interaction and involvement by the community 
will assist development of the community resource guide, i 

The State Department of Education has responsibilities for 
support and leadership in the development of elementary career i 
awareness programs. Some of these leadership responsibilities 
include: a) advocating and generating interest in career educa- 
tion, b) collecting career education information and dissemi- i 
nating it throughout the state, c) coordination career education 
activities, d) curriculum development (Chapter Six identifies 
exemplary career education projects in Minnesota) and, e) ^ 
evaluation procedures, instruments and techniques for career 
education programs. Successful completion of these responsi- 
bilities will facilitate the inplementation of career education 
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programs in the schools which hopefully will assist children 
and youth in the development of their full potentials. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



CAREER AWARENESS AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE IN PERSPECTIVE 

G. Dean Miller* 

Elementary School Guidance 

Ginzborg (1971) in his comprehensive review of the results 
of various kinds of career guidance argued" that . . guidance 
counselors primarily concerned with career development have 
little to contribute to the elementary school" (p. 278). His 
orientation to guidance (vocational guidance) is a narrow con- 
cept for he did not really consider any of the other theoretical 
approaches to elementary school guidance such as the develop- 
mental model. In fact, the developmental model was just begin- 
ning to be implemented in the schools at the time Ginzberg and 
his associates reviewed the litex'ature. Research on develop- 
mental guidance activities was just beginning to be reported 
in the literature. However, elementary school guidance theorists 
and practitioners would probably agree with Ginzberg on the 
one point that guidance counselors in the elementary school 
primarily focusing on career development cannot be justified. 

In reviewing the viewpoints of guidance theorists most of 
which were published during the late sixties and early seventies, 
little or no reference to career development was made as they 
conceptualized elementary school guidance and the role of the 
counselor (Faust, 1968; Van Hoose, 1968; Dinkmeyer & Cald- 
well, 1970; Grams, 1966; Gum, 1969; Miller, 1966; Smith & 
Eckerson, 1963). Some early writers made a little more of 
career development in their conceptualization of elementary 
guidance (Hill and Luckey, 1969; Meeks, 1968; Munson, 1970), 
It is interesting that Hoyt (1967), a prominent figure in the vo- 
cational guidance movem.ent, writing on guidance and the role 
of the counselor in the elementary school in one of the early 
issues of the Elementary School Guidance and Counseling 
journal made no reference to career development, career aware- 
ness, or vocational guidance. As the senior author of a later 
publication on career education and the elementary school 
teacher Hoyt makes no references to an elementary school 

*G. Dean Miller is a Consultant, Pupil Personnel Services, Division of 
Instruction, Minnesota Department of Education. 
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counselor even though other resource individuals are mentioned 
(Hoyt, Pinson, Laramore, and Mangum, 1973). 

Many writers on elementary school guidance place primary 
emphasis on facilitating the development of the child as a learner 
with the counselor as a consultant to teachers and parents who 
spend a large proportion of time in direct contact with children. 
(See review in Miller, Gum & Bender, 1972, pp. 7-14.). It is 
appropriate to examine the writings of a few of the writers to 
catch the flavor of the developmental approach. 

Dinkmeyer (1962) placed considerable emphasis on the con- 
sultative role of the elementary school counselor as did Faust 
(1965). The overriding purpose of the elementary guidance pro- 
gram, according to Dinkmeyer, is to maximize the development of 
each child. The developmental concept of elementary guidance 
durinj this period is typified by Smith and Eckerson (1963) : 

Guidance in elementary schools is usually inter- 
preted as a service to all children in making maxi- 
mum use of their abilities, for their own good and 
for that of society. The emphases of this service are 
early identification of the pupils* intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, and physical characteristics ; develop- 
ment of his talent; diagnosis of his learning diffi- 
culties, if any; and early use of available resources 
to meet his needs (p. 27) . 

Cottingham (1966) was aware that there were many similar- 
ities in points of view about elementary guidance, especially 
concern about the total development of all children. However, 
he called for a national study of elementary school guidance to 
examine more critically the assumptions underlying elementary 
school guidance and carefully plan implementation. It w^iS for 
some of these same reasons that the Minnesota Department of 
Education sponsored writing projects to develop a sound ap- 
proach to elementary school guidance. 

Grams (1966) author of the first Minnesota monograph on 
elementary guidance, stresesd a learner-centered theory. The 
purpose of guidance is stated as follows : 

... to develop competence, a sufficiency for living, 
by utilizing the process of education as means to 
this end. The development of this process is facili- 
tated by guidance; the skills, abilities, apprecia- 
tions, knowledges, attitudes, etc., are seen as the 
raw materials which the individual may utilize 
in the course of an interdependent contributive self- 
aetualizing life in society (p. 14) . 
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Roles of various functionaries including the elementary 
counselor are spelled out in addition to the primary importance 
of parents and teachers. In a sequel monograph, Gum (1969), 
author of another Minnesota elementary school guidance publi- 
cation, emphasized the affective learning domain as weil as the 
cognitive and identified the role of the guidance counselor in 
working with pupils, parents, teachers, and other specialists. 

Faust (1968) in an attempt to expand the counselor's role 
beyond counseling stressed work with all pupils through consulta- 
tion with teachers, curriculum staff, administrators, parents, 
other specialists and community agencies. Stress was placed 
upon developmental consultation with teachers since it is through 
their classroom role children are freed to learn. "It is indeed 
difficult to understand that, until society provides an emphasis 
that attends to all children, and on a development basis, each 
generation of that society will continue to produce great num- 
bers of crippled, neglected learners** (p. 36) . 

Van Hoose (1968) stressed the counseling role of counselors 
with all children in their cognitive, emotional and vocational de- 
velopment although the consultative role with teachers and par- 
ents was included. These roles are based upon the child*s need 
for direction, self-realization, prevention of maladjustment and 
remedial assistance with normal problems of growth and 
development. 

Dinkmeyer and Caldwell (1970) argued that developmental 
guidance is necessary because the formative years of childhood 
demands it. Teachers alone are unable to meet all of the pupil 
needs, such as values, attitudes and goals. They described 
guidance as the 

organized effort of the school to personalize 
and humanize the educational process for all stu- 
dents. The process involves a cooperative effort 
on the part of all school personnel to assist the 
child to understand himself and others, his oppor- 
tunities, and his responsibilities, to the end that 
he might become purposeful in his approach to the 
e3ucational experience and life (p. 3). 

The suggested model for Minnesota schools to consider con- 
tained both remedial and developmental components; however, 
the main thrust was that of facilitating growth and development. 

. . . Emphasis here is upon facilitating the learning 
and self-actualization of all children rather than 
focusing upon problem solving or remedial meas- 
ures for the few (Miller, 1966, p. 215) . 
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The elementary counselor is not ^'crisis oriented'* Gum 
(1969). He stressed some specific elementary school counselor 
responsibilities, 

A major emphasis will be to assist parents and 
teachers to more effectively facilitate cognitive and 
affective development . . , Developmental facilita- 
tion implies that the elementary guidance counselor 
will be primarily responsible for coordinating and 
facilitating the development of and all times leading 
the discussion of regularly scheduled sessions with 
groups of children on such topics as peer relations, 
physical growth, sex education, teacher-pupil re- 
lations, the meaning and purpose of pupil evalua- 
tion, mental health aspects, dealing with adults, 
problems in learning:, attitudes toward self and 
others, and learning attitudes . , , consultation is to 
be carried on with parents and teachers, either 
individually or in groups (Gum, 1969, pp, 29-31). 

The theoretical demonstration model suggested functions the 
counselor-consultant might perform in implementing a develop- 
mentally oriented role. Of the sixteen functions suggested, twelve 
ai'e concerned with working with teachers, parents o.nd the 
principal. The emphasis is clearly upon consulting with signifi- 
cant adults and working developmentally with all pupils. The 
following examples are illustrative of suggested counselor 
functions. 

Assist parents and teachers in developing further 
understanding that before desirable learning and 
personal adequacy can be fostered, proper nutri- 
tion, sanitation, disease prevention, medical care, 
safety, belongingness and love and esteem needs of 
the individual must be served. 

Assist teachers to operate from a f acilitative, what- 
can-we-do attitude to stimulate human development 
with all individuals. 

Cooperate with the principal in identifying and 
establishing the "ideal" climate of the school — the 
constant search for ways of expressing the "I care" 
attitude toward each child in the group — getting 
to know the students rather than just knowinp: 
about them (Miller, 1966, pp. 215-216). 

The Minnesota Department of Education through the use of 
Federal funds made available under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act (NDEA) and Titles I and III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 encouraged local schools to 
implement the role of the elementary school counselor. The 
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fourteen positions were evaluated over a two-year period rela- 
tive to the nature of the role implemented and the differential 
effectiveness of counselors across sixteen pupil-teacher-parent 
hoped for guidance outcome variables (Miller, Gum & Bender, 
1972). 

More recently (Miller, 1973) the Minnesota Department of 
Education sponsored a dozen, most of them controlled, studies in 
which counselor effectiveness was shown with a variety of such 
important guidance outcome variables as self-concept, peer ac- 
ceptance, attitude toward school, and interpersonal communica- 
tion skills of teachers and parents. Some results of thv)se two 
major evaluation efforts will be mentioned later. 

Gireer Ediicatiou 

The Otiice of Education under former Commissioner Sidney 
P. Marland, Jr., is largely responsible for the stimulation given to 
the movement of career education and while the Office tended to 
avoid suggesting any definition he wrote the following in the 
AmeHcan Education (1971) : 

. . . what the term **career education" means to me 
is basically a point of view, a concept — a concept 
that says three things: First, that career education 
will be part of the curriculum for all students, not 
just some. Second, that it will continue throughout 
a youngster's stay in school, from the first grade 
through senior high and beyond, if he so elects. And 
third, that every student leaving school will possess 
the skills necessary to give him a start to making a 
livelihood for hin:self and his family, even if he 
leaves before completing high school (p. 25) . 

In spite of intentions by the Office of Education not to specify 
the particulars Hardwick (1971) did present a USOE suggested 
model for career education in which the following areas were 
stressed: 1) an occupational-cluster curriculum effort, 2) a cur- 
riculum refocusing effort for grades 1-8, and 3) a subject matter 
relating effort in grades 9-12. The following schema (Figure 1) 
shows the proposed USEO model. 
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Figure 1 

Suggested Career Education Experiences by Grade Level 
(USOE Model) 
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To implement the proposed model additional counselors and 
paraprofessionals would be needed according to U.S. Office of 
Education staff. In-service education for regular staff to provide 
training in the use of new instructional material and media was 
also recommended. 

Gysbers (1973) points out the U.S. Office of Education in its 
various publications and project guidelines on career education 
tends to stress economic man as the primary focus of career edu- 
cation while others define the term broadly — indeed total man. 
Those who embrace more comprehensive view are concerned 
that the work oriented view is insufficient to cover all that the 
individual needs for full development. 

An example of the work-oriented view is in a career educa- 
tion handbook sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education (1972) : 

Career education is the total effort of public educa- 
tion and the community aimed at helping all in- 
dividuals to become familiar with the values of a 
work-oriented society, to integrate these values into 
their personal value systems, and to implement 
these values in their lives in such a way that work 
becomes possible, meaningful, and satisfying to 
each individual (p. 8). 

Another important issue discussed by Gysbers is whether 
career education is all or only part of education. He points out 
that '*the potential that the concept has for vitalizing and re- 
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focusing' education could be lost if these basic differences are not 
resolved." He concludes; 

Although career development is defined in several 
ways — sometimes as a component of career educa- 
tion and sometimes as that part of human develop- 
ment dealing with the work world — it is seen as 
having primarily an occupational focus. If it is 
defined in this manner, such a view is too narrow. 
What is neded is a way of describing human growth 
and de\elopment in which "all dimensions of life 
are focused upon, not as separate entities, but as 
interrelated parts of the whole person." 

Such a broad emphasis really makes career education synony- 
mous with education much as that articulated by McMurrin 
(1973). Gysbers and Moore (1972) used the term "life career 
development'* to account for the more comprehensive view. Cer- 
tainly if such a broad definition were used the whole purpose of 
the school would be subsumed under it. 

Hoyt et al. (1973) characterize career education a little dif- 
ferently. 

if the definition of liberal education is those formal 
learning experiences which help the individual 
understand the society in which he lives and him- 
self in relation to it, re-examine the values of that 
society, and either reconfirm or modify his commit- 
ments to them and gain the skills to function suc- 
cessfully within that society, career education must 
be part (but not the whole) of liberation education. 

Vocational education is only part of career educa- 
tion and career education only one of the assign- 
ments of the education system (p. 27) . 

To show how these components relate to each other Ho3^ and 
his associates suggest the schema on the next page (Figure 2). 
This conceptualization appears to place career education and 
related components into proper perspective. 
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Figure 2 




Borow (1966) examined career development, theory and re- 
search and attempted to relate it to child development. Most of 
the research to date has been on adolescents since they are going 
through a developmental stage which contains more vocationally 
pronounced aspects than earlier stages. One example of relating 
vocational development to developmental psychology is that by 
Havighurst (1964) who followed Erickson's (1950) stages of 
psychosocial tasks and paralleled them to Super's (1957) voca- 
tional developmental tasks. The ages and primary developmental 
activities which parallel the first four stages of vocational de- 
velopment in Havighurst's theory follows (Table 1) in an 
abridged form by Borow (1964) : 

Table 1 



Stage of 

Age Vocational Development 

5-10 Identification with a worker 

10-15 Acquiring the basic habits of 
industry 

15-25 Acquiring identity as a worker 
25-40 Becoming a productive person 



Representative Vocational 
Developmental Task 

Concept of working becomes an es- 
sential part of the ego ideal. 
Learning to organize one's time and 
energy to get chores and school 
work done. 

Choosing and preparing for an oc- 
cupation. 

Mastering the skills of one*s occu- 
pation. 



Much of what current career education writers have to say is 
that the career component of one's life is to bring relevancy to 
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education and provide a medium through which one is able to 
implement the self. Havighurst (1964) estimated only a small 
part of the various occupational groups in our labor force are in 
jobs which are ego*involving versus those which provide little 
personal involvement (society maintaining). This will be dis- 
cussed later. 

Two major national associations, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association (NVGA) and the American Vocation Asso- 
ciation (AVA) ; recently (1973) published a joint position paper 
on career development and career guidance. This view of career 
guidance recognizes that career development is part of human 
development : 

1, Development occurs during the lifetime of an individ- 
ual. It can be described in maturational terms denoting 
progression through life stages and the mastery of 
developmental tasks at each stage. Although research 
evidence is lacking, it seems unlikely that intervention 
can substantially shorten this maturational process, 

2, Individual development is influenced by both heredity 
and environment. Psychological, sociological, educa- 
tional, political, economic, and physical factors affect 
development. Appropriate intervention strategies 
which focus upon these factors can influence the qual- 
ity of individual development, 

3, Development is a continuous process. Individual de~ 
velopment can best be facilitated by intervention 
strategies that begin in the early years and continue 
throughout the life of the person. Programs which 
focus only at certain points or at certain stages in the 
individual's life will have limited effectiveness, 

4, Although development is continuous, certain aspects 
are dominant at various periods in the life span. Pro- 
grams designed to facilitate career development should 
account for the dominant aspects at given stages, 

5, Individual development involves a progressive differ- 
entiation and integration of the person's self and his 
perceived world. Intervention strategies need to be de- 
signed to assist individuals during normal matura- 
tional stages of career development rather than to 
provide remedial assistance to individuals whose de- 
velopment has been damaged or retarded, 

6, While common developmental stages can be observed 
and described during childhood and adult life, individ- 
ual differences in progressing through these stages can 
be expected. Intervention programs should provide for 
these differences, making no assumption that some- 
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thing is **wrong" with those who progress at atypical 
rates. 

7. Excessive deprivation with respect to any single aspect 
of human development can retard optimal development 
in other areas. Optimal human development programs 
are comprehensive in nature, not limited to any single 
facet. It is recognized that those who suffer from 
deprivation may require special and intensive assist- 
ance. Where deprivation is long term, short term inter- 
vention is not likely to be sufficient. 

It should be pointed out, however, that career as defined in the 
NVGA-AVA statement is not eauated by the authors with occu- 
pations nor viewed as an overall general life pattern but some- 
where in between. Career is defined as **a time extended working 
out of a purposeful life pattern through ivork undertaken by the 
individual.'' "Work . . . may be defined as an expenditure of 
effort designed to effect some change, however slight, in some 
province of civilization." It implies that it is the intention of 
work activity to improve one's own condition or that of society. 
These broad definitions of "career" and "work" seem to contra- 
dict the earlier statement that the view espoused by the authors 
is somewhere between career or "occupation and career as one's 
general life pattern. The definitions are quite broad. There also 
appears to be an obvious omission of the maintaining function 
which must be performed in society where change and ego i^i- 
volvement is usually not involved (Haviprhurst, 1964). 

In examining the diversity of viewpoints Hoyt et al. (1973) 
observe that differences occur with respect to the following vari- 
ables: 1) the extent to wldch it is a K-12 or a K-adult program, 
or whether it extends from early childhood to retirement, 2) the 
extent to which its primary purpose is leading toward work or 
toward a totally fulfilled life, 3) the extent to which it is all of 
education or only a part of education, and 4) the extent to which 
it is an educational program or an entire community program. 

It has been only recently that writers in the elementary school 
guidance field have turned some of their attention to career 
guidance and related topics. Leonard in 1^71 started a regular 
column on career guidf^nce in the h'lementary School Guidance 
and Cotmseiing journal. Prior to that time there were only three 
articles (Bugg, 1969; Hansen & Caulfield, 1969; and Jefferies, 
1968) dealing with the topic in that periodical. There were how- 
ever, other earlier articles on the general topic published in the 
National Vocational Guidance Quarterly, a publication, which 
focuses almost exclusively on vocational guidance, career develop- 
ment, and career guidance. 
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When comparisons are made as to who is writing or dovelop- 
ing materials about career development for elementary school 
children and those who are developing comprehensive models 
of elementary school guidance it appears there are two distinct 
groups making contributions operating from somewhat different 
theoretical viewpoints. The career development writers draw 
heavily upon the work of Super (1957) and others who draw 
upon developmental psychology, occupational sociology, psycho- 
logical measurement, etc. The developmental elementary school 
guidance writers also draw upon developmental psychology and 
psychological measurement but include contributions from child 
development and learning theory and research. However, there 
is considerable overlapping in that both groups draw from the 
various theories which pertain to human development. 

Career Education for the Elementary School 

In this section effort will be devoted to reviewing what the 
various career education writers recommend for the elementary 
school level Hoyt et ah (1972) summarize the thrust of the 
elementary school career education program : 

at the elementary school level, the components of 
career education most needed will emphasize help- 
ing students acquire positive attitudes toward 
work, toward all levels of occupations found in the 
society, and toward themselves as prospective 
workers. It should provide introduction of some 
**hands on'' acquaintance with both tools and ma- 
chines as an essential part of the curriculum. It 
will certainly provide opportunities for elementary 
school students to visit in the occupational world 
and for representatives from that world to visit 
students in their elementary schools (p. 181). 

The USOE model (Hardwick, 1971) suggests the following 
objectives for a program at the K-6 grade levels : 

To improve overall pupil performance by unifying 
and focusing basic subjects around a career devel- 
opment theme. 

To develop in pupils attitudes about the personal 

and social significance of work. 

To develop each pupil's self-awareness. 

To develop and expand the occupational awareness 

and aspirations of the pupils. 

An EPDA Institute sponsored University of Minnesota sum- 
mer workshop (1971) for elemenatry school teachers lists the 
following tasks for the elementary school : 
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tiifc Stages and Vocational Development Taska 

Primary Years (K-3) 
Awareness of self 
Acquiring a sense of agency 
Identification with a worker 
Acquiring knowledge about workers 
Acquiring interpersonal skills 
Objectification of self before others 
Acquiring respect for other people and the work they do 

Intermediate Years (4-6) 

Developing a positive self -concept 
Acquiring the discipline of work 

Identification with the concept of work aa a valued institution 

Increasing knowledp:e about workers 

Increasing interpersonal skills 

Increasing objectification of self before others 

Valuing human dignity 

Bugg (1969) examined the major theories of career choice — 
Bordin, Ginzberg, Holland, Hoppock, Roe, Super, Tiedeman and 
O'Hara — and noted some general implications for the elemen- 
tary school age child. It was concluded that elementary school 
guidance services should; 1) offer counseling assistance for self- 
understanding and personal development, and 2) a well-formu- 
lated program of broad, general occupational information which 
can serve as a foundation for later career decisions. The school 
should help children to understand the meaning of work in our 
society and provide information about the wide range of occu- 
pational opportunities. Worker and job differences as well as 
the varying kinds of rewards should be explained. The physical, 
social, and training requirements of the different fields should be 
understood and finally children should come to understand they, 
too, will work and that the choices they make will have consider- 
able influence upon them personally. 

In a recent article Bender (1973) discussed vocational devel- 
opment for the elementary school. Objectives include: 

Broaden students perceptions to various occupa- 
tional attitudes and opportunities 

Broaden students' self-concepts 

Increase awareness to various phases of work and 
career 

Provide adequate student and adult models to in- 
crease perception of occupational awareness 

Relate educational curriculum to world of work. 

The major program thrust of this approach is upon a job 
application procedure at each grade level whereby students apply 
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for classroom jobs for each grading period. Students progress 
up through the system and become familiar with the general re- 
quirements of a variety of school jobs. 

Hill and Luckey (1969) summarized vocational development 
theory and research v^ith special significance for the educational 
experience of children age five to about age twelve : 

1) The processes of growing up, and of meeting 
the developmental tasks of childhood, entail 
many understandings and attitudes that have 
occupational significance and meaning. 

2) The processes of identification with adult 
models who have a strong effect upon the devel- 
opment of their sense of occupational identity 
begins early in life and persists throughout the 
elementary school period. 

3) The child develops conceptions of himself and 
these self-concepts have a profound effect upon 
his vocational development. 

4) The processes of vocational development are 
mostly adequately suited to the realities of to- 
day's world of work if the child early begins to 
understand and to plan for a life in which 
change in his work is to be expected, and to be 
faced with courage. 

5) The understandings and attitudes, the concep- 
tions of self, the adoptability and creativity 
needed in the processes of educational and voca- 
tional planning, all are strongly influenced by 
the child's parents and by his home relation- 
ships. 

6) Occupational choices and the characteristics' of 
workers in various occupations have been 
shown to reflect the interests, the values, the 
needs, the abilities, and the life styles of these 
workers. 

Hoyt et al. (1973) identify what a child would be able to do 
after being a part of a career education at the elementary level : 

Discuss his interests as they relate to work and play 
behaviors 

Distinguish among people who work with others, 
ideas, or things 

Recognize worker interdependence within the home, 
the school, and the business community 
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Make connections between school subjects and em- 
ployability skills 

Role-play or visually depict the worker personality 
characteristics associated with people who produce 
goods or services or both 

Discuss the likenesses and differences between him- 
self and his family members, his schoolmates, and 
others who are significant in his life 

Consider the many reasons why people work 

Attach worth and value to all who work, either for 
themselves or for others 

Display an optimism about himself in direct pro- 
portion to the number and quality of direct con- 
tacts he makes with people who work 

There are some additional thoughts and views which need to 
be examined before making a final determination as to what 
should be included in conceptualizing a career guidance model. 

Some Additional Inputs 

There is considerable concern about the justification for 
stressing traditional value orientations to the world of work. For 
example, Nash and Agne (1973) question whether or not the 
corporate reality principle which stresses high production, ac- 
celerating rates of social change, systematic administration, 
increasing rates of economic growth, large organizations, and a 
technical approach to solving human problems should still be 
considered valid. Reich (1970) feels that our technological 
society has actually deprived man of his search for self. Glasser 
(1972) sees individuals moving away from a power orientated 
society toward one which stresses role identity through involve- 
ment. Fromm (1968) has stated: "This society produces many 
useless things, and to the same degree many useless people. Man, 
as a cog in the production machine, becomes a thing, and ceases 
to be human . . . Hence, he feels powerless, lonely, and anxious. 
He has little sense of integrity or self -identity" (p. 38-39). With 
a depletion of the world's mineral resources and high environ- 
mental pollution the suggestion that a more controlled economy 
should be more seriously considered is perhaps becoming increas- 
ingly a viable alternative. 

The President's National Goals Research Staff (1970) entitled 
Toward Balanced Grotvth: Qiuintity with Quality stressed this 
point : 

At the beginning of the seventies a seemingly new 
aspect has been added to the list of (national) 
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goals. The search for **quality of life" and the ap- 
peal for reordering the national priorities embody 
the essence of this new aspect. These concerns mir- 
ror u desire by many Americans to create a society 
better able to enjoy what it produces, and to grow 
in ways harmonious with the physical environment 
(p. 149-150). 

While workers want to like their work and accept responsi- 
bility there is a need to develop additional innovative approaches 
to more fully involve the worker. There is still considerable stress 
on external rewards. Some promising innovative approaches in- 
clude: worker selected job tasks for the work week, group 
planned work activity through consultation, and job enrichment 
(Drucker, 1973). Reich (1970) is less optimistic about the work- 
er and his feeling for the jobs and what it means whether blue 
collar or professional. 

There is evidence that some youth seem to be little motivated 
to increase the GNP as a central focus for personal achievement. 
The NVGA-AVA statement recognizes that the classic work ethic 
so important in the early development in this country no longer 
constitutes a viable set of work values for many workers. "In 
recent years, the emergence of some new values and a change in 
the relative importance of others is markedly altering the nature 
of jobs and organizations, and for many persons, their career 
development." Other values are surfacing such as friendship, 
privacy, freedom of opinion and emotional expression, the family, 
and nature (Nash and Agne, 1973). It is also pointed out that 
there is some contradiction in the concept of career education 
due to the uncertainty of the world of work and inability of many 
trained workers to be employed. 

Conceptualizing the occupational world around the fifteen job 
clusters represents a narrow view according to Nash and Agne 
(1973) : 

What is most disconcerting about collapsing the 
learning experience into such specialized boxes as 
"occupational clusters" is that educators sell their 
souls for a view of life superficially utilitarian. This 
view is fragmented because students gain insight 
only into the nature of outer reality; they neglect 
their inner nature — the intuitive and emotional 
life dependent for its sustenance on the arts, hu- 
manities, and religion. Unfortunately, there is an 
inexorable logic to specialised education: When 
persons are locked into one mode of thought or spe- 
cialty, they become impervious to new ideas and 
experience. 
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As long as career education remains highly special- 
ized, human beings will continue to be separated 
from the totality of their experiences (p. 376). 

A concept understressed in career development according to 
Hoffman & Rollin (1972) is Toffer*s (1970) speed of transcience 
or the phenomenon of rapid change which tends to separate man 
from the past. The temporariness of some work assignments is 
another aspect disconcerting to workers although Bennis and 
Slater (1969) feel that people, both worker and the family, can 
successfully learn to form deep short-term relationships, separate 
and start over again with another work group or community. 

Super (1957) and many of the writers who quote him stress 
that one may hope to implement his self -concept through work. 
Seldom quoted is another proposition about career development 
which states that for some the central focus of life will come 
from noncareer activities. Havighurst's estimates (Table 3) that 
only about a third of the labor force derives ego involvement in 
career activity. For most workers their tasks center around a 
society maintaining function with little personal involvement. 
Reich (1970) goes even further. "For most Americans, work is 
mindless, exhausting, boring, servile, and hateful, something to 
be endured while 'life' is confined to 'time off' " (p. 7). 



Table 3 

Occupalions as Related to Types of Job* 



Occupation 


Percentages of the Labor Force in 
Given Types of Jobs, About 1960 


Ego-Involving j 


Society- 
Maintaining 


Professional (except teachers) 


4 


0 


Teachers 


2 1 


0.5 


Business owners and manap:ers 


13 1 


3 


Farm owners 


4 


1 


Sales and clerical workers 


4 


14 


Skilled workers 


5 i 


14 


Semiskilled workers 


1 f 


28 


Unskilled worker<i 


0 ; 


6.5 


Total 


33 1 


07 



The individual is unable to grasp and respond to all relevant 
information he needs in decision-making. As a result, he utilizes 
various strategies to cope with his overwhelmed condition. Such 
strategies include dinal of reality, keeping pace through special- 
ization of a small sector, reversion to previously successful rou- 
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tines considered to be inappropriate, and oversimplification or 
seeking simple solutions to everything (Toffler, 1970) , Learning 
to adapt to change should be taught and Hoffman and Rollin 
stress "What is important about wrestling with self-knowledge, 
self-assessment, and life styles is both the process and the out- 
come — observing how one gets where he gets is a valuable 
learning experience/' 

Carl Rogers (1973) in a recent article discussed what the 
''good life" is like for some individuals he has worked with in 
counseling and encounter groups. In addition, to viewing them- 
selves as process or a growing organization, they place increasing 
trust on their own judgments and values and become less de- 
pendent upon institutions for direction, Fromm (1968) points 
out that man in the one-sided emphasis on technique and material 
consumption has lost touch with himself, with life (p, 2), Reich 
(1970) indicates "The task of the new generation is to see hu- 
manity in all men, and to work for the renewal, the rebirth, the 
return to life, of all men" (p. 320) . Shane (1973) urges educators 
to press society for a clearer definition as to what is the "good 
life" so as to better guide children. It is obvious that the relation 
between life style and work values must be clarified. 

Concern was expressed by Nash and Agne (1973) over the 
structured approach to career education programs (sequential- 
ism, fundamentalism, and credentialism) . Other approaches they 
suggested include "helping students to explore, discover, and test 
a number of personal competencies . . Another consideration 
offered is that "a student learns to discover for himself the worth 
and meaning of an experience, the methods for arriving at and 
assessing that experience, and the implications an experience has 
for his private and public worlds. Evocative education prepares 
students, not merely to make a living, but to live a full life, free 
from boredom and excessive striving after meretricious creden- 
tials" (p. 377). The Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (1962) in a yearbook {Perceiving, Behaving, and 
Becoming) discussed ways in which the school can become re- 
structured to assist students in identifying meaning and purpose 
in experience. The need for a broader approach to the concept of 
career defined by the individual and on his own terms is also 
underscored by Reich (1970) : 

What is beginning to evolve is the concept of a 
"noncareer" or "vocation." The old way of choosing 
a career was to find what one was "best suited for." 
That is, the individual reviewed the list of all the 
functions that society wanted filled and was pre- 
pared to pay for, then tested his own abilities, and 
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finally fitted the two together as best he could. Find- 
ing* a noncareer requires a better knowledge of self 
to start off with ; a decision, necessarily tentative, 
about what one would find most satisfying and ful- 
filling. This decision is not, of course, made with 
total indifference to the needs of the community, 
for one vital aspect of satisfaction is the sense of 
helping people. But the starting point is the ques- 
tion of what would affirm the self, and this offers 
its own answer to how the individual can best con- 
tribute to his fellow men (p. 400) . 

The above discussions considered to be highly relevant to 
many writers for the most part have not been integrated into the 
conceptualizations of career education programs. Such ideas 
carry the ring of urgency and ought to be included in any compre- 
hensive model of career education. 

Selected Studies on Career Development and 
Career Education at Elementary School Level 

There have been a few studies which reveal some of the spe- 
cifics regarding children's understanding of the world of work, 
their work related values, parental attitudes, and efforts to in- 
crease their understanding of work. 

Roberts (1972) reported on a survey of elementary and 
middle school teachers to determine their attitude towards and 
status of vocational information and activities in classes of teach- 
ers surveyed. Teachers indicated a willingness (no per cent re- 
ported) to integrate such information if resources were made 
available. A second survey made of elementary students (6-7-8) 
indicated the majority (78^0) of them thought this type of in- 
formation should be incorporated into the curriculum but at the 
present it was not being offered 

Gunn (1964) in an effort to learn the reasons children (boys) 
rank occupations asked 20 subjects in each grade 1 through 12 
to rank 11 jobs in terms of their community standing. Ranking 
of occupations by grade level approximated Piaget's theory of 
conceptualized learning about game rules — the five and six- 
year old belongs to the stage of egocentrism ; the seven to ten-year 
old belongs to a "cooperative" stage where attempts are made 
to make games social; and older children were seen as "rule 
happy" seeking out exceptions. Boys below grade 4 ranked police- 
men number 1 and beginning with that grade and above ranked 
doctor as number 1. It was not until grade 7 that all jobs were 
ranked. No boy in the first six grades used the term social class. 
Beginning in grades 7, 8 and 9 boys began to be aware of other 
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than a service consideration as a basis for classifying jobs 
(money, job attributes, psychological rewards, education, and 
power). The boys in grades 10, 11, and 12 ranked the jobs 
essentially the same as adults and accepted social class as a fact, 

Hansen and Caulfield (1969) investigated the agreement be« 
tween upper elementary boys with their fathers on occupational 
prestige, ideal and expected occupations, and the requirements 
for an ideal occupation. There was considerable agreement be- 
tween boys and fathers rank ordering of a list of occupations on 
prestige. In comparing ideal career choice with expected career 
the father's ideal choice and the expected was higher at all grade 
levels (4, 5, 6) than their son's although it deviated with year of 
schooling. No boys had higher-level occupational choices at each 
grade level. In ranking ideal job requirements boys at all three 
grade levels ranked "opportunity to be helpful to others" in their 
top three choices. Fathers ranked an "'opportunity to use special 
ability and aptitude" and "a stable, secure future" in their top 
three choices. Implications for establishing future career educa- 
tion programs include, according to the authors, assisting pupils 
with self-understanding, career awareness for parents, and re- 
lating pupil interests and abilities to his future occupational 
development. 

Hales and Fenner (1972) conducted a study to determine the 
intensity with which 5th, 8th and 11th grade students value the 
variables assessed by the Ohio Work Values Inventory. The re- 
sults showed that children and youth from a small rural school 
district value work which is steady and dependable, pays reason- 
ably well, permits them to utilize their skills and interests, and 
benefits their people. This means a valuing of both extrinsic (se- 
curity and money) and intrinsic (self-realization and altruism) 
qualities. There were only two significant differences out of ten 
comparisons between the three grade levels. Thus, children ap- 
pear to formulate work values rather early. The older students 
(11th grade) placed a higher value on self-realization and altru- 
ism than the younger students (5th and 8th grades). 

A comparison of gifted elementary children's career choices 
with that of their parents was the thrust of a study by Barbe 
and Chambers (1963). Gifted children in grades 3 through 6 
and their parents reacted to Rosenberg's "Requirements for Ideal 
Job or Career." The children listed having an opportunity to be 
helpful to others as most important, while their parents listed 
an opportunity to use their special abilities as most important. 

Tennyson and Monnens (1963) examined elementary readers 
and found that occupations presented represented only a small 
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number of jobs in the world of work. Congressman Lehman 
(1973) recently examined a small sample of elementary school 
textbooks in Washington, D.C., and found sex stereotyping of 
work roles represented with women shown in such jobs as 
teacher, nurse, salesperson, stewardess, and librarian. Men were 
shown as firemen, storekeeper, doctor, mailmen, carpenter, pilot, 
etc. 

A study designed to discover the degree to which elementary 
school children hold stereotypes about occupations based on sex 
was conducted by Schlossberg and Goodman (1972), Children 
from kindergarten to sixth grade responded to 12 drawings — 
six traditionally feminine and six traditionally masculine. While 
there was no significant increase from grade to grade on stereo- 
typing, the model cities sixth graders held more stereotypes than 
the middle income school. There was a bindency for children to 
exclude women from men's jobs than to exclude men from 
women's jobs. Their personal choices of jobs fell within the usual 
stereotyping. The need for intervening e^.rly is obvious if one 
wishes to broaden the horizon of children especially girls. 

Counselors assigned half-time to a vocational guidance pro- 
gram in grades two, four, and six was studied by Goff (1967) to 
determine the effect on occupational knowledge, vocational aspir- 
ation and realism of occupational choice. Three conditions were 
examined: 1) a teacher led class, 2) a counselor led class, and 
3) a combination teacher-counselor led class. No method was 
found superior to another and while experimental groups gained 
significantly on all three variables there was also some significant 
gains with the control groups possibly attributed to contamina- 
tion. Level of aspiration was positively and significantly related 
to school ability and achievement. 

A fifth grade class was exposed to a series of 50 minute daily 
sessions for 18 days in study reported by Thompson and Parker 
(1971). The unit was planned cooperatively by the teacher and 
the counselor. The classroom teaching was handled by the teach- 
er. The counselors assisted with the group counseling sessions, 
materials, and field trip arrangements. Foc is of the unit was on 
1) work in the community, 2) why people work, 3) relevancy of 
school to future work, and 3) changes in job market. The results 
favored the treatment group over the control group significantly 
on the following variables: community's five main employers; 
parent's occupations; workers the community needs; five ways 
of getting a job; and list six things a dependable worker will do 
on the job. The general feeling toward the activity was quite 
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positive, in fact, the control demanded the same treatment for 
tiiem. Other similar units were planned and presented to both 
older and younger pupils. 

The evaluation of the eight exemplary Minnesota demonstra- 
tion projects reviewed in chapter six has been completed by the 
Vocational Research Unit at the University of Minnesota (Smith, 
1974) and the preliminary results indicate that there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the pupils' scores on career education 
variables and control pupils. Some teachers have questioned the 
relevancy of the test items to their classroom career education 
content. More organized separate units systematically applied are 
suggested. 

Roe (1964) in reviewing previous research and her own re- 
search results could not find verification of her general hy- 
potheses that vocational choice is predictable from a knowledge 
of parental child rearing attitudes. Further evidence that voca- 
tional development is undeveloped is Super and Overstreet's 
(1960) research on ninth grade students' vocational maturity. 
They found vocational preferences unstable and student readi- 
ness to devote effort to such decision limited. Counseling and 
guidance efforts relative to making vocational plans and choices 
at the junior high level may be premature although Super and 
Overstreet encouraged promising efforts to foster vocational 
maturity. Programs should be developed to short circuit sex 
stereotyping which takes place in childhood mostly to the disad- 
vantage of girls (Kogan and Moss, 1966) . 

Borow (1966) offers considerable speculation as to promising 
avenues of inquiry in search of those early qualities which might 
be found related to occupational behavior. Promising areas sug- 
gested include: 1) competence and coping behavior; 2) inde- 
pendence : and 3) achievement behavior. It is apparent that there 
is little research linking child development to occupational be- 
havior and Borow cautions against going beyond present knowl- 
edge: 

Because of the appealing integrative flavor of such 
theoretical systems and because they seem to ex- 
plain so much there is a persistent tendency among 
among counseling psychologists and vocational 
guidance personnel to misconstrue postulate and 
hypothesis as fact. That the existing body of cred- 
ible empirical principles in vocational development 
is still a modest one makes the temptation to com- 
mit this error even stronger (p. 398). 

Roe (1964) suggests that practical career predictions with 
our present state of knowledge may not go farther that one choice 
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point to the next. Perhaps 'ji'r efforts should be directed to clari- 
fying further how children of various ages perceive the world of 
work as a basis for formulating curriculum content. 

In the next section various proposals as to the counselor's 
responsibilities for career education at the elementary school 
level will be examined. 

What is Suggested for Counselors? 

In general, it is suggested that counselors serve children 
directly through counseling individually and groups, classroom 
guidance, and consultation with teachers, parents and community 
worker groups. Team teaching, in-service education and serving 
as a member of coordinating committees is also indicated. 

Most of the career education writers stress the responsibilities 
of the school in general and teachers in particular. Only a few 
writers discuss the role of the elementary school counselor. Hoyt 
et al. (1972) are critical of counselors and counselor educators 
for lack of proper attention to career education. It is felt that 
counselor training should include competence in student assess- 
ment and in the psychology of learning, of individual differences, 
of personality development, and of career development. In addi- 
tion to counseling methods and procedures and a supervised 
practicum counselor training should include understandings of 
both economics and sociology. Substantial work experience out- 
side of education is stressed. Personal qualities which inspire 
trust and confidence is also emphasized by these writers. 

The joint NVGA-AVA statement really contributes very little in 
clarifying what counselors do in career education for while it 
specifies what academic teachers, vocational educators, princi- 
pals, parents, peers, and employers might do it leaves a list of 
ten responsibilities to a ''guidance team of specialists'' which 
includes elementary school counselors. The guidance team is to 
serve as facilitator and agent of change in 1) assisting in school 
curriculum development and instructional methods, 2) assisting 
the individual in his career development, and 3) communicating 
with parents and others. The responsibilities suggested for such 
a team includes the following : 

A. Program Leadership and Coordination 
Coordinate the career guidance program. 
Provide staflf with the understandings necessary to assist 
each student to obtain a full, competency-based learning ex- 
perience. 

Coordinate the acquisition and use of appropriate occupa- 
tional, educational and labor market information. 
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Help staff understand the process of human growth and de- 
velopment and assess needs of specific individuals. 

Help staff plan for sequential student learning experiences 
in career development. 

Coordinate the development and use of a comprehensive, cu- 
mulative pupil data system that can be readily used by all 
students. 

Identify and coordinate the use of school and community re- 
sources needed to facilitate career guidance. 

Coordinate the evaluation of students' learning experiences 
and use the resulting data in counseling with students, in 
consulting with the instructional staff and parents, and in 
modifying the curriculum. 

Coordinate a job placement program for the school and pro- 
vide for job adjustment counseling. 

Provide individual and group counseling and guidance so that 
students will be stimulated to continually and systematically 
interrelate and expand their experiences, knowledges, under- 
standings, skills, and appreciation as they grow and develop 
throughout life. 

B. Student Direction 

Help each student realize that each person has a unique set 
of characteristics and that, to plan realistically, each must 
appraise himself fairly. 

Enable each student to make use of available assessment tools 
and techniques in examining his personal characteristics. 

Assist students in identifying realistic role models. 

Assist students in developing the eniployability skills neces- 
sary for entry into employment where opportunities exist. 

The person qualified to coordinate the total guidance program 
should be one, according to the writers of the NVGA-AVA state- 
ment, possessing the following competencies: 

A thorough understanding of career development theory and 
research. 

Group process, human relations and consultative skills. 

A knowledge of curriculum and how curriculum is developed. 

An understanding of the relationship between values, goals, 
choices and information in decision-making. 

A knowledge of the history of work and its changing 
meanings. 
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An understanding of the chan^^ing nature of nunipower, 
womanpower and economic outlooks. 

Familiarity with various strategies and resources for facil- 
itating career development, including the utilization of the 
school, the community and the home, 

Gysbevs (1973) has suggested in Tables 4 and 5 ways in 
which counselors may contribute through in-service education, 
consultation with teachers, parents, and employers in program 
planning and development. Direct contact suggested with chil- 
dren in various activities in the classroom is much the same as 
that identified and evaluated by elementary school guidance 
personnel in Minnesota (Miller, 1973) , 

Table 4 

Cuidancc Responsibiliiy Assignment: Some Examples 



Type of 
Responsibility 



Counselors 



Indirect In-service education 

propjrams 

Organize occupaMajV'or' ' 

month prORram 

Shared Team teachinpr occupational 

units 

Joint employer-counselor 
planning: 

Direct Small prroup career explor- 

ation pfroups 
Individual counseling: 



Teachers 

Parent-teacher 

conferences 

Develop materials for 

occupation of month 

program 

Team teachinj? occupa- 
tional units 
Joint teacher-parent- 
student planning: 

Conducts occupation of 
month program 
student organization 
advisement 



Table 5 
Elementary School Counselors 



Direct 
Contact 



Indirect 
Contact 



Student 
Objectives 

For the individuals 
to develop an aware- 
ness of their own 
characteristics. 



For individuals to 
differentiate job re- 
sponsibilities in oc- 
cupational clusters. 



Student 
Outcomes 

Given a picture of 
himself, a child 
will be able to de- 
scribe aloud his 
appearance using 
accurate descrip- 
tions. 

Given specific jobs 
in an occupational 
cluster, students 
will be able to 
name a unique as- 
pect and a similar 
aspect of the work- 
er's responsibili- 
ties. 



Direct Counselor 
Functions 

Counselor conducts 
weekly group ac- 
tivities using pup- 
pets, stories, pic- 
tures, audio record- 
ings, self drawings, 
and snap shots. 

Counselor will con- 
suit the teacher re- 
p^arding media and 
arrange for a field 
trip for students 
to observe occupa- 
tional cluster mod- 
els. 
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Counselor responsibilities according to Bender (1973) is one 
of consultant to teacher in helping them plan and implement the 
activities for maximum student benefit. The counselor is also 
responsible for ideas, sources, and information which help in 
individualizing the program. The counselor in the suggested 
program also serves as important facilitation of positive inter- 
personal relationships between students and teachers. 

The needs of inner-city children for career guidance has been 
discussed by Jefferies (1968) , She stressed the need to encourage 
disadvantaged youth and identify successful adults within the 
units who might serve as role models. The role of the career 
guidance consultant in the Detroit Career Guidance Project is 
as follows : 

Provide individual and group counseling to help children 
understand, accept, and appreciate their individual dignity 
and worth. 

Arrange field trips to business, industry, and educational 
institutions with emphasis on job activity and qualifications. 

Locate role models from the inner-city and invite them into 
the classrooms to help children see that "success"stories can 
be real for them, too. 

Develop special programs, classes, and work activities in 
school for the specific purpose of guiding the children through 
career development. 

Provide organizational information and other guidance serv- 
ices to help teachers make lessons more purposeful and 
realistic. 

Organize small parents discussion groups and have individual 
consultations centering around the parent's role in career 
guidance. 

Career Education in the Elementary School: 
A Broader Look 

In examining the various viewpoints regarding cai'eer educa- 
tion for elementary school children it appears that two com- 
ponents emerge as common elements: awareness about the world 
of work and psychosocial awareness, both of them derived for 
the most part from career development which parallels human 
development. Career development theories offer much in explain- 
ing how one's career might develop over time by various stages 
but, there is little evidence except for sex stereotyping linking 
child development to occupational behavior. Another caution 
should be recognized and that is much of the research on career 
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development has been on professional workers where ego-in- 
volvement has been high but as Havighurst (1964) points out 
those in jobs where opportunities are high for self -development 
make up only about a third of the total work force. More recently 
there is evidence that some youths are adapting values counter to 
the traditional work values of high production, status, power, 
and wages. Privacy, friendship, freedom of expression, family 
and interest in nature are receiving increased attention as values 
by young people. Reality testing of multiple life styles is a delay- 
ing factor which could extend the establishment period in career 
development for some. The concern about qicality in American 
life a major thrust of the President's national goals staff report 
(1970) and the work of others underscores the need for a change 
in attitude toward the concept of unlimited production in a world 
of limited resources and a polluted environment. This seems to 
support some of the shifting away from traditional work values. 
If this trend persists such a transition may necessitate a revision 
of career development theory. 

In the absence of sufficient evidence to support the theory that 
there are linkages in childhood to occupational behavior it might 
be more appropriate with our present knowledge to think of the 
developmental factors as antecedents to career behavior. It is not 
until adolescence that vocationally relevant behavior becomes 
more pronounced. There is a stronger case building for psycho- 
logical education since the relationships between developmental 
aspects and important human qualities seem to be more relevant 
and open to change. To conceive of psychological education as 
career education places unnecessary restraints on such a develop- 
ing field. The NVGA-AVA statement, it will be recalled, ack- 
nowledged that career guidance was an integral part of human 
development and this is especially true with younger children. 

A local program of elementary school guidance which already 
focuses on psychological education might expand its orientations 
to include awareness about the world of work to complete a two 
pronged approach to career education. The following assumptions 
appear to be an appropriate foundation upon which to build a 
career education program; 

1) Feeling good about one*s self, being accepted, and being 
able to have something to say about what happens in 
everyday life are important factors which contribute to 
success in school and work. 

2) It is important to understand the relationship between 
life style, education, and work (including real or 
threatened unemployment) . Children need also to under- 
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stand the positive and negative effects of both parents 
working on life style and fanaly relationships. 

3) Conceptualizing the vv^orld of work from fifteen occupa- 
tional clusters is a manageable starting point to under- 
stand occupations but should not be considered as the 
only approach. 

4) Career development is part of human experience and 
should be examined in terms of its potential contribution 
to one's total development. Each person should be assisted 
in the search for ways to facilitate the process of growth, 

5) Specialization in one's career though it may contribute 
significantly to one's status and achievement is done so 
at the expense of not fulfilling other talents and interests, 

6) Adjusting to change is an important factor to learn for 
it has implications regarding the temporariness of some 
work assignments, relationships of the worker to others, 
and the family in the community as well, 

7) Due to the changing nature of the world of work occupa- 
tional information except for the most general kind should 
not receive much attention at the elementary school level, 

8) In a time of shifting away from traditional work values 
and the need to consider a planned economy in a world of 
limited resources the conditions are set for re-examina- 
tion as to the relevancy of current theories of career 
development. 

Counselors Active in Psychological Education 

In examining the literature it appears that counselors have 
not only identified theoretical bases for psychological education 
but developed and validated techniques and methods in the affec- 
tive domain — peer counseling (Sprinthall, 1973) ; achievement 
motivation (Alschuler, 1973) ; self-determined behavior change 
(Goshko, 1973) ; biofeedback and voluntary self-regulation 
(Danskin & Walters, 1973) . The second major Minnesota elemen- 
tary school guidance research effort (Miller, 1973) illustrates 
how elementary school counselors can be effective in additional 
personal-social areas — enhancing self -concept and/or peer ac- 
ceptance (Pardew & Schilson, 1973; Darrigrand & Gum, 1973; 
Hammerschmidt & Smaly, 1973). Helping teachers and parents 
with interpersonal skill development and improving understand- 
ing of human behavior is another important contribution where 
Minnesota counselors have demonstrated their effectiveness 
(Haversack & Perrin, 1973; Campion, 1973; Berger & Haver- 
sack, 1973) , 
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In the first Minnesota elementary guidance research effort 
(Miller, Gnni & Bender, 1972) it was demonstrated that differ- 
eiiLiai counselor impact was a function of how the counselor 
spent his time and energy across a number of function variables. 
A developmental oriented role was associated with significant in- 
creases in pupils' sense of control, reduction in school anxiety, 
and increase in staff openness to others; a remedially oriented 
counselor role was associated with childrens' perception of coun- 
selor helpfulness, real and ideal self -concept; peer acceptance, 
and academic self-concept; a co7nbination of re7nedial and de- 
velopmental approach to the job was related significantly to 
parent guidance attitude, teacher perception of counselor help- 
fulness, staff openness to others, staff openness to the counselor, 
and staff perception of guidance functions. In general, counselor 
impact on pupil variables was associated more with either the 
developmental or the remedial approach, whereas most of the 
adult variables were associated with the combination approach. 

Of special importance also is that precious research showing 
that personal-social variables relate to school achievement was 
reconfirmed in the 14 demonstration projects. The personal- 
social variables shown to be related to achievement were — 
peer acceptance, sense of control, academic self -concept, school 
anxiety (-), and discrepancy (-) between real and ideal self- 
concept. Coleman (1966) found that student attitude toward self 
and sense of control over the environment related more strongly 
to academic gains than curriculum, facilities or teacher back- 
ground. Flanagan's (1967) comprehensive national study of 
over 400,000 students, concluded that schools generally fail to 
assist the student in developing a sense of responsibility for his 
educational, personal, and social development. 

A most important contribution of the elementary school 
counselor then seems to be vis-a-vis psychological education which 
in some ways follows the suggestions of Borow (1964) . A second 
contribution is through cooperating with teachers, parents, and 
employers in planning and developing activities in and out of 
the school which help children to become more fully aware of the 
world of work and how work activity affects one's life. 

The counselor's role identity must remain committed to the 
larger whole and that is facilitating the individual's total being 
from testing to find helpful competencies, to learning how to 
learn, to examining experience for personal meaning. Inside 
these broad responsibilities the counselor should be instrumental 
in assisting with program activities to facilitate such specific 
qualities as achievement motivation, goal setting, positive self- 
concept, acceptance of others, self-control, interpersonal skills, 
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value clarification, creativity, problem-solving, and self-directed 
thinking. How one relates to the world of work in terms of the 
promise it might hold for the individual is an important consider- 
ation the counselor should encourage the student to examine both 
for its intrinsic and extrinsic rewards. It is obvious that the 
external rewards affect one's life style and relationships with 
others. 

Psychological Education Component a Shared Interest 

Establishing programs to encourage the development of psy- 
chosocial characteristics is not new for as was pointed out in the 
beginning of this paper facilitating individual self -understanding 
and interpersonal competence are important components of ele- 
mentary school guidance models. The NVGA-AVA career guid- 
ance and career development statement recognizes too, that its 
elements are a part of human development. Alschuler (1973) 
points out that the goals of psychological education are more 
effectively reached through working with the several relevant 
systems of which the individual is a part 

Concomitant with these two program developments, elemen- 
tary school guidance and career education, are other trends which 
are gathering on the horizon. The Minnesota Human Relations 
regulation (Edu 521) which is concerned with pre-service and 
in-service education of teachers and other school staff regarding 
the affective aspects of education. Drug education while con- 
cerned with the chemical aspects of the misuse of drugs is also 
interested in the psychological factors and helping individuals 
understand the importance of value decisions and their relation- 
ship to personal development (Minnesota, 1972). Another sig- 
nificant emergent force is that both language arts and social 
studies curriculum decision makers (see for example Wangen, 
1973; and Starvianos & Glanville, 1973) have begun to include 
interpersonal communication, self-understanding, intergroup 
education, decision-making, and related concerns in these cur- 
riculum areas. Environmental education is also interested in 
developing such personal qualities as self-awareness, self-re- 
liance and problem-solving. 

The convergence of various disciplines (elementary school 
guidance, career education, human relations, social studies, 
language arts, sex and family life education, mental health, 
drug education, and environmental education) on psychological 
education appears to provide an excellent opportunity for edu- 
cators to cooperate in a common cause — to identify methods 
and procedures which create learning environments that facili- 
tate more thoughtful self-directed persons and future workers. 
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APPENDIX A 



Additional Selected Career Education Activities 

Some additional suggestions for program development might 
be helpful in identifying promising practices and activities. 

Forty school districts in New Jersey are reported to be using 
a "hands on" program sponsored by federal funds and the Ford 
Foundation. Forty-seven learning episodes are available and 
include tools and activities to better understand the world of 
work. Activities range from **candle making" (3rd grade), to a 
"a Rubber Stamp Business'* (5th grade) which started with a 
$170 local bank loan. The $850 profit was used to finance a trip 
to New York City. 

Hansen and Borow (1973) reviewed promising models and 
programs in a recent publication sponsored by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, however, most of the examples are 
from the secondary level. An earlier NVGA publication by 
Hansen (1970) is another source which contains additional sug- 
gestions for career guidance programs. 

Allen and Baruth (1973 reported on a system of using paper 
money as a token reward for achievement in school. "Money" 
can be used to bid on donated bake goodies, used toys, or banked. 
Children also learn to write checks and to balance their checking 
accounts. 

The ABLE program of DeKalb, Illinois, draws heavily upon 
the community resources for assistance in executing various 
career education units ( Werrick, 1972) . A program for handi- 
capped (orthopedically and neurologically) children involving 
the counselor, two orthopedic therapists, and the special educa- 
tion coordinator has been described by Phillips (1972), 

Carter (1972) has developed and field tested a career game 
which involves each player to compete against the others in 
building a rocket (by hiring appropriately trained workers). 

HelHng and Ruff (1973) offer helpful suggestions as to 
activities which teachers and counselors might consider for por- 
tions of a career education program. Further sources for assist- 
ance in implementing specific activities may be found in the 
following: relating field trips to curriculum — Smith (1973); 
illustrating job interdependence — Rost (1973); the popcorn 
factory — Hedgepeth (1972); career word games — Brooks 
(1972); career role playing — Shreve (1972); an elementary 
school employment service — Jackson (1972); and classroom 
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group guidance activitius dealing with self-concept, value clarifi- 
cation, and social behavior — Miller (1973) ; Fedora (1971) and 
Schreiber and Black (1972), See Schilson's Bibliography (1971) 
as a general resource which includes a section on vocational 
guidance. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



EXEMPLARY CAREER EDUCATION PROJECTS 2 
STATUS REPORT 

William E. Stock* 

Career Education in Minnesota, as a viable educational con- 
cept, predates the present ongoing efforts by a number of years. 
Pioneering activities in this kind of education were evident in 
random locations and at differing educational levels in the 1960's. 
These first efforts were usually the outgrowth of individual 
teacher initiative and were dependent upon local sources of 
funding or the ingenuity and enterprise of the persons involved. 

Monies for funding exemplary programs in career education 
first became available to Minnesota in 1970 in the form of 
planning grant awards. At that time the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education, Minnesota Department of Education, an- 
nounced that interested educational agencies and organizations 
could apply for funds up to the amount of $2,000, to be used in 
planning and developing proposals for projects in career educa- 
tion. Over 40 applications were submitted for the planning grant 
awards, and a total of 13 schools were selected as award recip- 
ients. Educational agencies receiving these planning grant 
awards, and those choosing to use their own resources, then pro- 
ceeded to develop proposals for exemplary projects in career 
education. Again, a large number of proposals were submitted 
from which eight sites were chosen. These sites were first funded 
as operational programs in 1971. 

Thus, the 1971-72 school year was primarily a developmental 
year for the schools involved as activities related to in-service 
training of staff, procurement of supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment, development of curriculum/instructional materials, and 
development of implementation practices and procedures took 
place. With one exception then, the 1972-73 school year was the 
first year in which a significant amount of classroom activity 
involving student exposure to career education concepts took 
place. 

The results to date of this project have been encouraging. 
The use of multiple sites has enabled different models of career 

*Mr. stock is a consultant with the Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion, Minnesota Department of Education. 
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education to be tostod, has involved the entire range of the 
elementary and secondary school, and includes a representative 
sample of geojy:raphic and socio-economic locations unique to 
Minnesota (Figure 1). Because of the diversity of projects, per- 
sonnel from most school <listricts in Minnesota should be abls 
to visit a site having characteristics of interest to them ai.u 
similar to their education situation (Table 1) . 
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Table 1 



Minnesota 
Exemplary Projects in Career Education 

Funded Under Section 131. (a) of Part C of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
(Public Law 90-576) , for FY 1973 



Project Title 



Sponsoring School(s) 



A Comprehensive 
Exemplary Program 
"Orientation to the 
World of Work** 
(Career Develop- 
ment K-12) 



Independent School 
District #94 Cloquut, 
Minnesota 



Project TACO: 
Technology Assisted 
Career Orientation 



Independent School 
District #279 Osseo, 
Minnesota 



Career Awareness 
Education 



Independent School 
District //761 
Owatoiina, Minne- 
sota 



Description of Local Projects 

A comprehensive career education pro- 
gram has been developed and imple- 
mented at Cloquet with the assistance 
of community resource people. It is 
aimed at providing all students througfh- 
out their entire educational experience 
(K-12) with a series of related, com- 
prehensive, ^ systematically planned ca- 
reer educational activities* Emphasis at 
the. elementary level, is on self-concept 
and attitude development of the student 
with an interdisciplinary approach and 
exploratory work experience programs 
utilised at tlie junior and senior high 
school levels, respectively* Performance 
contractiuft* has been used as one vieans 
of developing and testing curuculum 
materials and encouraging staff involve- 
ment in the project 

Three goals, summarized as Awareness, 
Appreciation and Attitude, and Decision 
Making, form the basis for a compre- 
hensive career education project for one 
of the smaller suburban school systems 
in the metropolitan area. The project 
is being conducted on a pilot basis in the 
district with four elementary schools, 
three junior hi^ch schools, and the coun- 
seling and guidance departments in the 
senior hijEch schools involved. Objectives 
have been developed and activities ini- 
tiated which consider the needs of stu- 
dents, teachers, and the community. 

The career education project at Owa- 
tonna includes staff and students from 
both public and pardciual elementary 
schools. All students and staff at this 
level are currently involved. Consider- 
able effort has gone into the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials with a 
view to integrating^ career information 
into the ongoinp: curriculum. The goals 
of this project are: (1) to modify the 
attitudes of educators toward career de- 
velopment, (2) to change the attitude 
of the community toward a career 
awareness program (3) to integrate 
career awareness materials into the 
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Table 1 — Continued 



Project Title 



Sponsoring School(s) 



Description of Local Projects 



Students, Parents, 
and Teachers Ex- 
plore the World of 
Work in Southeast- 
ern Minnesota 



Independent School 
District #810, 
Plainview, Minne- 
sota and Winona 
AVTI Winona, Min- 
nesota 



Career Oriented 
Education in the 
Red Wing Public 
Schools 



Independent School 
District #256, Red 
Wing, Minnesota 



A Developmental 
Career Development 
Elementary Pro- 
gram for Independ- 
ent School District 
#623 



Independent School 
District #623, 
Roseville, Minnesota 



elementary curriculum, and (4) to de- 
velop in students a positive attitude for 
all types of jobs. 

Plainview has used a two phase proce- 
dure in implementing career education 
in its school system. The project started 
in its initial phase at the elementary 
level, K-6, with an upward progression 
into grades 7-9 in the succeeding phase. 
All learning experiences at both levels 
are integrated into the existing curricu- 
lum. Games, demonstrations, skits, role 
playing and audio-visual materials are 
used in the classroom in teaching about 
the World of Work, while field trips, 
resource people and individual and group 
projects are modes of instruction used 
outside the classroom. In addition to 
learning about the World of Work, em- 
phasis is being given to teaching stu- 
dents about hobbies and leisure time 
activities. 

The Red Wing project was designed to 
culminate in an articulated, compre- 
hensive (k-12) career education pro- 
gram to be conducted in six elementary 
schools, a junior high school and a senior 
high school. Principals of the elementary 
school aid in the orientation of teachers 
to World of Work concepts. Each build- 
ing principal aids teachers ^ in plan- 
ning, promoting, and establishing career 
education projects within the classrooms, 
building, and the community. At the 
elementary level a strong emphasis is 
placed on involving parents as resource 
persons. Exploratory experiences at the 
junior high school have been imple- 
mented as specific units and projects 
within subject matter classes. These 
have been expanded with increasing ac- 
tivity from the various departments. 
Likewise, at the senior high school level 
projects have been initiated in various 
subject matter fields. In addition provi- 
sions for work experience and student 
job placement services are being de- 
veloped. 

The career education project at Rose- 
ville is focusing on the elementary level, 
K-6. Its purpose is to develop and test 
effective methods for teaching occupa^ 
tional awareness in the context of a 
large suburban elementary school system. 
As such, the project has expanded hor- 
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Tablo 1 — Continued 



Project Title 



Sponsoring School(s) 



Description of Local Projects 



The Relevance of 
Community Re- 
sources Toward the 
Development of Un- 
derstandinj? Occupa- 
tional Opportunities 
and the Si^^nificance 
of the World of 
Work in the Willmar 
Public School 



A Career Develop- 
ment Program, 
Grades 7-9, for In- 
dependent School 
District #624 



Independent School 
District #347, Will- 
mar, Minnesota, 
Willmar Area Voca- 
tional-Technical 
Institute 



Independent School 
District #624, White 
Bear Liake, Minne- 
sota 



izon tally from its pilot phase to include 
numerous schools, teachers, students, and 
counselors at the elementary level. Con- 
siderable emphasis has been given, at 
this site, to the evaluation component of 
the project. 

The development of an articulated com- 
prehensive career education program for 
a predominantly rural community rep- 
resents the thrust of the project at Will- 
mar. The project has progressed through 
a series of phases, involving the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools. 
Major emphasis has been placed upon 
identifying and using community re- 
sources in the instructional process. 
Most of the project focus is upon work- 
ing through the existing curriculum as 
correlated with the identified resources 
of the community. Separate^ career guid- 
ance activities are also an integral part 
of the project. 

White Bear Lake is a recent addition to 
the career education exemplary project, 
having been chosen as a replacement site 
for another suburban school. The focus 
at this site is upon the junior high school 
level (7-9) with two public schools and 
one parochial school involved. This pro- 
ject utilizes performance contracting and 
began mth "already developed" curricu- 
lum materials procured from throughout 
the nation as a basis for developmental 
activities. 



Evaluation Design for 

Gireer Education Projects in Minnesota 

The evaluation component of the Minnesota Research and 
Development project in Career Education was predicated on the 
belief that the major purpose of evaluation is to provide informa- 
tion for prof^ram improvement. As such, a comprehensive evalua- 
tion system was designed and developed to provide the State of 
Minnesota with the z'equisite data and information needed to 
accomplish that purpose. 

The total evaluation design included three types of evalua- 
tions: (1) a process evaluation of the quality and quantity of 
career education instructional activities, (2) a summative eval- 
uation (using process and product data) conducted by the Minne- 
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sota Research Center Unit for Vocational Education (RCU), and 
(3) a third party evaluation conducted by an agency independent 
of the project, the Department of Education, and the University 
of Minnesota. 

The purpose of this section is to briefly describe each of these 
types of evaluations, show how the separate evaluations were co- 
ordinated and provide examples of some of the data collection 
instruments used. 

Career Education Project 

The Career Education Progi-am in Minnesota was perceived 
as one exemplary project consisting of eight separate school sys- 
tems and cooperatively coordinated by the staff of the Division 
of Vocational-Technical Education, Minnesota Department of 
Education and the Minnesota RCU. Each project was selected be- 
cause of the unique ways in which the concept of career educa- 
tion was to be implemented ; some of the projects used a guidance 
and counseling model; others utilized primarily community 
resources; still others used combinations of these approaches 
supplemented with audio-visual and curriculum materials. 

The basic rationale for the evaluation design was based on 
the concept of systematically collecting qualitative and quantita- 
tive data about the process and product outcomes of the career 
education projects and testing selected research hypothesis con- 
cerning the effectiveness of these projects. While there appear 
to be many ideas about how career education is to be imple- 
mented, there is little if any empirical evidence to suppoi't these 
ideas. Therefore, the major focus of the evaluation design for the 
state career education project was to provide an empirical, re- 
search base for making decisions about improving the quality 
and quantity of career education in the state as well as establish 
a normative base for evaluating other career education programs 
in the state. 

Evaluation Design 

The Minnesota RCU developed an overall evaluation design 
for the cai-eer education project which included (a) developing a 
rationale and model for career education, (b) developing a sys- 
tem of process evaluation (formative local evaluation), (c) de- 
veloping product evaluation instruments assessing change in 
student performance, and (d) conducting a comparative, sum- 
mative evaluation which I'elated pi'ocess outcomes to student 
product outcomes, Each of the elements of the evaluation design 
are discussed separately below, 
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Rationale and Model 

Each of the projects has slightly different goals, purposes and 
objectives, therefore, it was necessary to first generate a rationale 
and model for career education which would serve as a normative 
standard for the state as well as provide a basis for developing 
instruments to measure both the product and process outcomes of 
career education. The rationale was predicated on the concept 
that the purpose of career education was to facilitate the career 
adjustment of both youth and adults (K-Adult). This may be 
accomplished by systematically (a) developing the career per- 
sonality of each individual, (b) providing information about the 
career environment, and (c) teaching students about the process 
of career decision-making. 

Formative (Process) Evaluation 

The purpose of formative evaluation was to obtain qualitative 
and quantitative data concerning the processes used to implement 
career education in the eight sites. To accomplish this, an instru- 
ment and data analysis system was developed to collect self- 
evaluation data from both teachers and directors on a monthly 
basiSc The teacher's instrument was designed to be read by an 
optical scanning device which writes the descriptive data to a 
magnetic tape. At the end of each month a computer printout, 
summarizing the data for each teacher was sent to each of the 
eight project directors. With this system of evaluation-feedback, 
information was available to both teachers and directors to make 
improvements and/or adjustments in the processes used to im- 
plement career education. 

Data were accumulated over a six (6) month period and rep- 
resent a normative base for the evaluation of other career evalua- 
tion programs in the state. The process data represent the inde- 
pendent variables v;hich were used as a source of data for the 
summative evaluation. Examples of the teacher's and directors' 
self-evaluation forms are shown in Appendix A & B. 

Product Evaluation 

The product outcomes of career education consist of a series 
of achievement measures concerning "Education for Work." 
Parallel forms of each test were developed for grades K-3, 4-6, 
and 7-9. Lords (1962) item sampling scheme was used to gener- 
ate the items for each form of the test and for developing norms 
for the total universe of test items. Using this scheme greatly 
alleviates the problems of test administration and norming; 
groups of students will respond to two (relatively short) parallel 
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forms of the same test, rather than having all students respond 
to one long form of one instrument. 

Student achievement measures represent the dependent vari- 
ables for the summative evaluation. 

The first form of all tests vi^ere developed and pilot tested dur- 
ing the fall of 1972. All forms of the tests were administered to 
groups of experimental-control students in selected project sites. 
Item and test validation and reliability studies v^^ere conducted for 
grades K-3, 4-6, and 7-9. Based on these data, tests, and/ or test 
questions were revised and reprinted. An optical scanner was 
used to read specially developed answer sheets to score student 
responses. 

Summative Evaluation 

The summative evaluation of the eight project sites will con- 
sist of a comparative evaluation of the career evaluation projects 
using the student achievement measures as the dependent vari- 
able and the process information as independent variables. Com- 
parative analysis Vv^ill be conducted for the following groups : 

1. Comparison by grade level across the eight projects, 

2. Comparison of grades K-3, 4-6, 7-9 of the eight projects. 

3. Comparison of grade levels within each state (K-3, 4-6, 
and 7-9). 

4. Comparison of experimental and control groups within 
and among programs, 

5. Comparison of the eight projects in terms of hypv'itheses 
about the effectiveness of various instructional proce-ases 
(process data) , 

Third Party Evaluation 

A contract was entered into with an educational consulting 
firm to provide the third party evaluation called for in the regula- 
tion and guidelines attached to the grant. Briefly, in fulfilling 
their role, the third party evaluators, provided services designed 
to supplement and complement the total evaluation system. This 
includes factors related to (1) contextual analysis, (2) trans- 
portability, (3) cost/benefit analysis, (4) design review, and 
(5) program analysis. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The Research and Development Project in Career Education 
funded from Public Law 90-576, title 1, Part C, Section 131 (A) 
was operational from March 15, 1972, through September 15, 
1973. During that period of time the project was conducted at 
eight sites in Minnesota with approximately 570 teachers and 
17,000 students in grades 1-12 participating, A major purpose in 
conducting the project at eight different sites was to test alterna- 
tive models of Career Education developed to meet the needs of 
students. 

As a result of the experiences encountered during the conduct 
of this project, the following observations or suggestions are 
presented for consideration by educators contemplating the intro- 
duction of a Career Education Program into their school system, 

1. Administrative support at all levels is vital to the suc- 
cessful development and implementation of a Career Education 
program. 

2. Teacher involvement in all phases of planning, develop- 
ment, implementation and evaluation is important if Career 
Education concepts are to become a viable part of the ongoing 
curriculum. 

3. A key person in the successful planning, development and 
implementation of a Career Education program is the program 
director. This individual must be provided with the authority, 
time and resources required to accomplish the task. 

4. The in-service training of teachers is a critical factor in 
successfully developing and implementing a Career Education 
program. 

5. Where the development of curriculum/instructional ma- 
terials is necessary, time must be provided for teachers to accom- 
plish this task. Summer writing teams and/or performance con- 
tracting are methods which have resulted in positive outcomes. 

6. Evaluation should be addressed in a formal manner at 
the time of planning Career Education programs. 

7. The more precisely the desired outcomes of the career 
Education program can be stated in behavioral or performance 
terms, the better the possibility that a measurable change can be 
shown in accomplishing those outcomes. 
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APPENDIX A 



Weekly Log of Support Activities in Career Education 
(Directors Form) 



.NdmeOt Oirectar . 



Odte R«'porT€d _ 



Project Code Number 

Ottectioni: The purpose of this log sheet is to obtain inforrrution Irom the director about hi$ aciiviiicj and the activities ot 
support staff which conUibut^ directly to \Uo success of the cdrccr education project. At the end of each week the director is 
encouraged to compttfte This form by Wt lw>king in retrospect at his actiwrlies and ib) obtaining relevant information about 
the activities of Ovher support personnel. 



Number of Hourt 



Gent'^al Project Administration -Supervision 

Securing Information dnd/or CcnsuttatiDn 

Attend tVlon School Career Education Mcotingj of Conlerences 

ProjL-ct Evalujtior 

Othci ISpecifv) 



Number of 
Presentations 



Toul Amount 
of TimelHrs) 



No. of People 
Attend infl 



Community androj Socml Groups 

Occupational or Advisory Groups 

Locjl S«:lioot and School Board Personnel 

Hon Locjl presentations 

Presenidtions at Stdte or National Conventions 

Other ISpc^jfy) , 



cm 



Number 
Produf'id 



Number 
Disseminated 



Developmental 
Time (Hrs) 



News Loiters 
, ^ Project Reports 



^ -D - 
o 2 « -2 v.sudl Otsplays 



: *i Booklets or Pamphlets 
■ S M.1S5 Media Releases 
Olher (Specify) 



Printed Instujctional Materials-Aids 
^ o ~ ^^^'^ Visual Materials 
V ^'z Resource Guide or Study 
5 3 ^ Sooki F?cferences 
S S Evaluation Matecials 

Other ^Specify) 



No. of Different Material Man Hours of De- 

Purchased Developed velopmental Time 



if »- 9 
£ V S 



Formal Workshops 

1n-Schoo5 Training Sessions 

Career Education Extension Classes 

Work Experience Programs 

Occupational Fiild Trips 

Other (Specify) 



No. of People 
Attending 



Total Hours 
Per Week 



, Individual Student Counsding 
' Group Counseling 

I Special Guidance Activities (e.g. Career Education Days] 
j Cajeer Education Centei Libiary 
Consultation and/or Assistar^c to Teachers 



No. of Students 
Participa!it>g 



Total fVIsn 
Hours/Week 



Na of Teadiers 
Participating 



Form Completion Time: 



MINNESOTA RESEARCH COORDINATING UNIT 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

UnWeraVty of MlnneMta • MInneapoHt, Minnesoti 
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APPENDIX B 



ELABORATION Of CAREER EDUCATION OBJECKVES AND CONTENT 
A. S«lf Awareness 

I Menial and physical abihuesand apMudes— slrencjlh. vision, mieiiigence. etc. 

2. School ano work aoihties and apTrtudes— computaiionat. mechanical, musical, clerical, etc. 

3 Personaiily traits — attitudes, preferences, interests. vaJues. rmpaci on others and awareness 
ol that impact, etc. 

4 Educatfunal needs, preferences, interests, goals, aspirations, expectations, etc. 

5 Occupational needs, preferences, mlerests, v,iluos. needs, motivations, aspirations, expecta- 
tions, etc 

8. Work Roles 

1 Work In general— importance and desirability of work, social and economic considerations, 
changing roles, kinds ot careers, etc. 

2 ReqLM/omenls of occupations or clusters— physical and menial abilities, educational level, 
working condttfons (cleanliness, temper-iture). union and employer policies, etc. 

3 Workers I occupations or clusters — mental and physccal abilities, saltslaclions. educa- 
tional levOi ' 'ver. advancement, etc. 

C. Planning Proce^^ 

} Relaimg kvof k \o non-work roles — leisure, avocation, social, polincai. etc. 

2 Need foi career planning — preparation. iesponsib»lity. aulonomy m decision making, etc. 

3 Processes of docision making- -relating self to work roles, evaluating information, considering 
signiticant others, test out tentative choices, cope with or alleviate discrepancies, etc. 

4 Locating and usjng information — resource materials, resource people, evaluating information, 
etc 

b Career and education opportunities and availabjiity — costs, ttme required, location, etc. 

6 Educalional rote m planning - effects of educattooai choices, application of ability, etc. 
0. Occupslional Areas 

1 Construction— buildings, stieets. highways, airports, dams, canals, etc. 

2 Wanul.icturing — makmg, assembling, maintaining or repanin*? labor saving, convenience, fee- 
realional. or luxury type appliances, materials oi ilems. etc. 

3 Natural resourcer»--agri-business. mmmg. petroleum occupations, forestryv fisheries and 
and other marine occupations, wildlife conservalion. environmental occupations, elc. 

4. Transportation—transporting goods or people by air. land or water. 

5, Mnrkeimg and advcrJising- storage, wholesale and retail distrtbulion. ouldoor advertising, 
modeling. (Commercial art. etc 

6 Communir.atjons— books. maga2ines. newspapers, radio, television, mail service, verbal as- 
S'Stanco totephonv service, etc 

7 Government and finance —elected or appointed governmental olficials and occupations m 
governmental :igcncies. banking, slocks and bonds, etc 

fi Public utilities— electricity, gas. waler. tclophorio facilities, sewer, etc. 

9 Education and research occupations m private or public educational <nst»tut>ons or schools 
and mduslrial training programs, and research coricornmg the education, behavior or welfare 
ot people, etc 

10 Health and welfare — public or pnvaie health occupations, social welfare, economic welfare. 

police protection. luo protection, garbage collection, etc 
n ttecreation - nianag»>ment. supervisory, and service occupations m participative games. 

camping, hstnng. boating, swimming, parks, recreational areas, etc. 

12 Alts and entertainment -pamtmg. sculpture, acting, dancing, music. writing (literature, etc >. 
proless onal .ithtetics and ganies. etc 

13 Personal services — bart^er. cosmetologist, manicurist, chaulfeur, bus boy. etc. 

14 Consumer and homemahmq- motel and hotel occupations, food service, tailoring, cleaning, 
homemaking. etc 

E. Occupational Levels 

1 Professional and technica)--teacher. doctor, engineer, consultant, lawyer, elc. 

2 Maiiagers and owners — business man. farmer, contractor, supervisor, business manager, etc. 

3. ClericaJ — stenographer, secretary, clerk, bookkeeper, accountant, teller, etc. 

4. Sales and service — sales, personnel service, auditor, routeman. partsman. cashier, etc 

5. Craftsman — mechanic, carpenter, plumber, engraver, embalmor, watchmaker, etc. 

6 Operatives and laborers — truck driver, fork lift operator. carpenter*s helper, custodian, dish- 
washer, elc 
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CAREER EDUCATtOU OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



SELECTED CAREER EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Julius H. Kerlan* 

This section is designed to meet a recognized need for a 
bibliography on materials in the rapidly growing field of career 
education for the elementary teacher, the counselor, and the 
principal. 

This part is divided into two sections, namely "Resources 
on Career Education," and an "Index of Publishers," 

The first section, Resources on Car'eer Education, is a bibli- 
ography which provides current information on career educa- 
tion materials: books, monographs, pamphlets, films, film strips, 
and tape recordings. These resource materials should enable 
educators to keep abreast of published career materials. 

The second section is a selected list of publishers in this 
field who publish monographs, pamphlets, and booklets, with an 
emphasis on career education. 

It is hoped that the material in these sections will enable all 
who use it to expand and improve the quality of career education 
program in the elementary school, 

*Julius H, Kerlan is a Consultant, Pupil Personnel Services, Division of 
Instruction, Minnesota Department of Education, 
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Selected Career Education Bibliography 



Academic Games Associates, 3505 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 21218 — I/i/e Career Games, Booeock, Sarane, 1968; $10.00. 

Allyn and Baeon, Ine., Roekleiph, New Jersey 07G47 — Career Infor^nation 
in Counseling and Teaeking.hee E.Isaacson, 1971; $9.50. 

American Personnel & Guidance Association, 5G05 New Hampshire Avenue 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 20009, The Parents' Role in Career De- 
velopmenU 

American Vocational Association, Washington, D,C. Career Development: 
K-U; American Vocational Journal. Vol. 44, No. 9 (December, 1969), 
entire issue. 

Applcton-Ccntury-Crofts. Theories of Career Development. Samuel H. 
Osipow, 1968; ?7.95. 

California State Department of Education, Bureau of Pupil Personnel 
Services, Sacramento, California — Career Guidanee — A California 
Model for Career Development K-Adxdt; 1971. 

Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. — Edueation Projects for Btisi^ 
TICS? Organizations, 

Ferguson, J. G., Publishing Company, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 00611, The iJneyelopedia of Careers and Voeational Guidanee, 
Vol I i& IL 

Hawaii Department of Education, Office of Instructional Services, Honolulu, 
Hawaii — Guidance Curriexdnm Guide: Career Development Intermedin 
ate Level, 1971. 

Hart Publishing Company, Now York, New York — Vah^e Clarifxeation, A 
Handbook of Practieal Strategies for Teaehers and Students. S. B, Simon 
and L. W. Kirschenbaum, 1972. 

Houghton-Mifflin Company, Geneva, Illinois 60134, Deeision'Making and 
Voeational Development. Edwin L, Herr, 1970. Paperback $1.80, 

Leslie Press, 111 Leslie Street, Dallas, Texas 75207. World of Work: Hand- 
hook of Oceupational Guidance in Elementary Grades, Charletta J. 
Dunn and Bill T. Payne, 1971; $4.95. 

Louisville Board of Education, Instructional Materials Center, Louisville, 
Kentucky. The World of^ Wo7'k, Voeational Infonnation in Elementary 
Schools. Esther L. Bosswing, 1970. 

Macniillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011. Voea- 
tmicl Guidanee and Career Development: A Book of Readings. Herman 
J. Peters and James C. Hanson, Ed., 1971; $5.95 paperback. 

McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, New York — Career Gxiidanee: 
Who Needs It, Who Provides It, Who Can Improve It? Eli Ginzberg, 
1971; $7.95. 

McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, New York — Oecupational Infer- 
mation. Third Edition, Robert Hoppock, 1967; $10.50. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section, 
Capitol Square Building", St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 — A Resouree 
Guide for Career Development in the Jnnior High Sehool, Arland Ben- 
son, 1972. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Services, Capitol 
Square Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 55101. A Resource Gxdde for Career 
Edueation in Senior High, Arland Benson, 1973. 
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Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section, 
Capitol Square Building:, St Paul, Minnesota 55101 — Audio Visual 
Guidanco Materials, Truly Latch aw, 19G9, 

Minnesota Department ot* Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section, 
Capitol Square Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 — Career Charts, 
1971. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Vocational-Technical Division, Capitol 
Square Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 — Career Developvient: An 
Under standing Plan and Work Packet for Educators K'12, 1972. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section, 
Capitol Square Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 5510i-T-T/tc Minnesota 
Occupational Literature Filing Plan^ 1968. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section, 
Capitol Square Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 — The Teachers Role 
in Career Development^ W. W. Tennyson et al. (under revision). 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue 
Northwest, Washington^ D.C. 20009 — Blbliograpky of Current Occ^ipa^ 
tional Literature^ 1973 (in print). 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Washington, D.C. — Career 
Guidance Practices in School and Community, 1970; $3.95. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 1607 New Hampshire Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. — The Vocatto7ial Guidance Quarterly; $4.00. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 1607 New Hampshire Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Career Guidance Practices In School and Com^ 
munity, Lorraine Sundal Hansen, 1970; $3.95. 

Northern Michipran University, Marquette, Michigan, National Seminar on 
Vocational Guidance, Norman R. Gysbers, 1966. 

New Jersey Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 08G25 < — Career 
Development: Increasing the Vocational Ataareness of Elementary 
School Children* 

Ohio State University, 190O Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210. Review 
and Synthesis of Fou7idations for Career Education, Edwin L. Her , Ed. 
(ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education), 1972. 

Oklahoma Department of Education, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 — 
A Giiidc for Developmental Vocational Guidaiice 1012^ 1968. 

Olympus Publishing Company, Salt Lake City^ Utah — Career Education 
and the Elementary School Teacher, Kenneth Hoyt, Nancy Pinson, 
Darryl Larautnrc, and Garth L. Manijum, 1973. 

Olympus Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah — Career Education: 
What n la and Hoxv to Do It, Kenneth Hoyt and others, 1972; $4.00. 

Owatonna Public Schools, Owatonna, Minnesota 55060. Career Awareness 
Guide (Grades 1-6), 1971. Distributed by Minnesota Department of 
Education, Pupil Personnel Services. 

Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey — Reaching Out: Inter- 
personal Effectiveness and Self-Actualizatio7i, D. W. Johnson, 1972. 

Robbinsdale Public Schools, Robbinsdale, Minnesota — iiosterman Junior 
High School — Career Developincnt 7-8-9, 1971. 

Ronald Press Company, The, New York, New York. Guidance Systems: An 
Introduction to Student Personnel Work, Donald H. Blocker and others, 
1971; $8.00. 
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Rosen, Richard Press, New York, New York. New Dimensions in Elemental y 
Guidance: Practical Procedures for Teachers^ ConnseLorSi and AdminiS" 
trators, Martin L. Stamm and Blossom S. Nissman, 1971 ; $12.50. 

Roseville Ai'ea Schools, KoseviJJe, Minnesota 66113. Career Develojmient 
K'O Ri'source Materials, 1072. Distributed by Minnesota Department of 
Ed 11 cation, Pupil Personnel Servicus. 

Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington — Denny Junior IIij?>» School, 
Grades K-9 — Instrueiional Material Units — Career Oricnteu ^duca^ 
cation, 1970. 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. Occwpational InfornMtion in 
the Elainentary School, Willis Norris, 19C3. 

Texas State Department of Education, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 78711 
— Elc7ncntary Guide for Career Development (Grades 1-G), 1970. 

University of Southern Illinois, Carbondale, Illinois — Career Development 
for Children Project, Larry Bailey, 1969. 

University of Southern Illinois, Carbondale, Illinois — Facilitating of 
Career Dcvelopyyient: An Annotated Bibliography. Larry Bailey, ed., 
1970. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota — EPDA: Career De- 
velopmcnt and the Elcvientary School Ctirricidnnu College of Educa- 
tion, 1971 (mimeographed) ; $2.00. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolit^, Minnesota — Suggested Teaching-- 
Learning Approaches for Career Development in the Cnrricxdum; 
Tennyson, W. W. and Klaurens, Mary K., 1968 (mimeographed). 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Career Education, 
1971; 20p (Order No. NE5.280 :80075) . 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Career Education in 
the Environment: A Handbook. Olympus Research Corporation. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1972; $6.25. 

Wiley, John and Sons, New York, New York. The Psychology of Oecupa^ 
tions. Ann Roe, 1956; ?9.95. 

Wiley, John and Sons, New York, New York. Career Development: Growth 
and Crisis. Arthur M. Kroll. 1969; $9.25. 

The H. W. Wilson Con\pany, New York, New York. Occupational Litera- 
ture: An Annotated Bibliography, Gertrude Forrester, 1971; $15.00. 
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A Suggested List of Publishers of 
Career Education Materials 



Acadoniic Games Associates 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

American Book Company 

450 West 33 Street 

New York, New York 10001 

American Personnel and Guidance 

Association 
1G05 New Hampshire Avenue 

Northwest 
Washington, D,C. 20009 

B'Nai B*rith Vocational Services 
U>40 Rhode Island Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

California State Department of 

Education 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services 
State Education Building 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Chamber of Commerce of United 
States 

1C15 H Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Coronet Films, Inc. 

65 East South Water Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Doubleday and Company 
School and Library Division 
Garden City, New York 11530 

Eden-Craft, Inc. 

6475 Du Bois 

Detroit, Michigan 48200 

Educational Resources Information 
Center 

Clearing House on Counseling and 

Personnel Services 
611 Church Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Ferguson, J. G., Publishers Co. 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

PoUett Publishing Company 

1000 North Washinerton Boulevard 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 

General Motors Corporation 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 



Allyn and )3acon, Inc, 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02110 

American Guidance Service 

Publishers Building 

Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 

American Vocational Association 
1510 H Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
4300 West 62nd Street 
Inidanapolis, Indiana 44268 

Careers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 135 
Largo, Florida 33540 



Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc. 
Moravia, New York 13118 



Dodd, Mead and Company 

79 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Dutton, E. P., and Company 
201 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10003 

Etlacational Films Library 

Association, Inc. 
250 West 57 Street 
New York, New York 10019 

Eye Gate House, Inc. 
846-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11435 



Finney Company 
3350 Gorham Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55426 

General Electric 
Educational Relations Service 
1 River Road 

Schenectady, New York 12300 

Grosset and Dunlap Publishers Co. 

51 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 
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Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, New York 10520 



Harper and Row, Publishers 
2500 Crawford Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winsf;n 

383 Madison Avenue 

New York, New Yoi-k 10017 

Julian Messner 

1 West 39th Street 

New York, New York 10018 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
201 East 50th Street 
New York, New York 10022 

Lyons and Carnalian 
Educational Division-Meredith 

Corporation 
407 East 25th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 

Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
\Va.shlngton, D.C. 20210 

McKnight Publishing Company 
Route 66 and Towanda Avenue 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 



Minnesota Department of 

Administration 
Documents Section 
Room 140 Centennial Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55155 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Newist 
P.O. Box 7711 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 54303 

New York Life Insurance Company 
Career Information Service 
Box 51 

Madison Sq a are Station 
New York, New York 10010 

Oklahoma Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Prentice-Hall, Incorporated 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 



Putnam's, G. P., Sons 

200 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 
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Harcourt, Brace, and Javonic'h, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Hawaii Department of Education 
Office of Instructional Services 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 

Houghton-Mifllin Company 
2 Park Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Charles A. Jones Publishing 
4 Village Green Southwest 
Worthington, Ohio 43085 

Lippincott, J. B., Company 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 

McCormick Mathers 
300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 04473 



McGraw-Hill Book Company 

330 West 42 Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Minnesota Department of Education 
Pupil Personnel Services Section 
Division of Instruction 
Capitol Square Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Minnesota Department of Manpower 

Services 
390 North Robert Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 



National Vocational Guidance 

Association 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue 

Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

New Jersey Department of Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



Occupational Outlook Service 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20212 



Olympus Publishing Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

Public AfFairs Pamphlets 
381 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10016 

Random House School and Library 

201 East 50th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
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Richard Rosen Press, Inc. 

29 East 21st Street 

New York, New York 10010 

Ronald Press Company 

79 Madison A\'enue 

New York, Now York 10016 

San Diego County Department of 

' Education 

Audio Visual Service 

San Diego, California 

Scribner*s, Charles, Sons 
J7 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 

Silver Burdett Company 

Park Avenue and Columbia Road 

Morristown, New Jersey 07960 



Robbinsdale Public Schools 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota 65427 

St. Paul Public Library 
90 West Fourth Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 

Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Sears Roebuck Foundation 
7435 Skokie Boulevard 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 

Sextant Systems, Inc, 
3048 North 34th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 

Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10020 



Texas State Department of Education University of Minnesota 
Capitol Station Department of Audio-Visual 

Austin, Texas 78711 Extension 

2037 University Avenue Southeast 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 



University of Wisconsin-LaCrosse 
Film Library, A-V Center 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601 

Vocational Films 

111 Euclid Avenue 

Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Western Publishing Company 

850 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 



World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 



U. S. Government Printing OfRce 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Vocational Guidance Manuals 

235 East 45th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Wisconsin Department of Public 

Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
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